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THE BALLAD HERO, ROBIN HOOD. 
HIS IDENTITY DISCOVERED. 


BY JOHN MATHEW GUTCH, ESQ. 


Editor of “The Robin Hood Garlands and Ballads ;” “The Battle Fields of Warwickshire ;” 
“ Observations on the Writings of the - Ancients ; * “Watson's Sermons,” etc. etc. etc. 
Can any new incident be related of Robin Hood after so many of our 
historians, dramatists, poets, novel writers, and ballad-mongers have, 
it may well be said, exhausted the subject? Nor would it at this day 
be revived in the Retiquary, had not its Editor, in a correspondence 
with myself, expressed his belief “that there is more, much more of 
Robin Hood’s History connected with Derbyshire, than is generally 
admitted.” Derbyshire, it is true, is the adjoining county to Notting-- 
ham, the undoubted scene of Robin Hood’s exploits, and some credence 
may be given to the reports, that he and his companions made pre- 
datory excursions into that county. But as there is no allusion to 
them in that best authenticated and most trustful of the Robin Hood 
Ballads, “‘ The Lytel Geste,” and as I have not received such satis- 
factory information as to induce me at present to enter controversy 
on the subject, I prefer bringing under the notice of the readers of the 
Rexiquaky, @ singular discovery which has been made of the veritable 
existence of such a personage as Robyn Hode* (now familiarly called 
Robin Hood), a discovery which has certainly not obtained that public 
attention and notoriety which it merits. Hitherto all enquirers into 
the life of Robin Hood have either formed their opinions upon tra- 
dition, upon the writings of our early historians, such as Fordun, in his 





* It is unnecessary to wey proof of Hood being a well-established English here- 
ditary name in the — of the Edwards; but I ma — one instance, because 
it was attended with dos Chrisilen usane of Robert. 28 Edward I., a Robert Hood, 
citizen of London, supplied the King’s household with beer to the value of £114 10s.— 
The great Hero, Robin, of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, ‘‘ Robin Hood,” his 
proved, real character, etc. investigated, and perhaps ascertained, by JOSEPH HUNTER. 
—A tract published in 1852. 
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“Scoto-Chronicum,” or Wyntoun and Boece. Our public libraries 
have been ransacked for notices of him. Bishop Percy, in his “ Re 
liques of Ancient Poetry,” has inserted several ballads relating to him, 
The credulous Stukeley compiled his pedigree, and believed in his 
' epitaph. Ritson wrote a long life of him, and in his two entertaining 
volumes, published every ballad and song relating to him, which that 
industrious antiquary could collect. About ten years ago, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in his “‘ Essays on the Literature of the Middle Ages,” repre- 
sented him as one amongst the personages of the early mythology of 
the Middle Ages; and an illustrious foreign writer on English History, 
M. Thierry, speaks of Robin Hood as the Chief of a small body of 
Saxons, impatient of their subjection to the Normans, and living in a 
state of perpetual hostility to them, and in long defiance of their 
authority. A plausible theory; like many others in M. Thierry’s 
work, it has the advantage of the agreeable mauner in which he writes 
upon English affairs, but it is upset by our knowledge that the hero 
of the songs did not live till long after time had worn away the political 
animosity of Saxon and Norman. Another chronicler in the “ London 
and Westminster Review,” for February, 1840, must not be passed 
over, a8 his lucubrations come nearer to the truth than any of the 
preceding. He represents Robin Hood and his band of outlaws as a 
portion of the Lxheredati (as they are called), adherents of Simon de 
Montfort, and who were reduced to the greatest extremities after the 
Battle of Evesham. But though it seems probable, from the number 
who composed this band of outlaws, that they were persons who, one 
by one, and each for his own particular offence had been placed out of 
the pale of the law, but who were suffering in one common cause, 
which led to their proscription, yet, considering the time in which they 
lived was long after that when under the dictum de Kenilworth, all 
oppression of the Exheredati had ceased, and the grand feud of the 
13th century composed ; it is not probable that Robin Hood and his 
companions were those which the writer in the Review would have us 
believe. It however, now is discovered, that all these misapprehensions 
may be considered as venial offences against historic truth. 

Before entering into the subject of the discovery, it will not be irre- 
levant, or uninteresting, to give an epitome of the life and adventures 
of Robin Hood, as related in the “ Lytel Geste ;’ which is undoubtedly 
the earliest printed ballad relating to our hero. An edition of it, in 
black letter, was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, without date, probably 
in 1489, and another was printed at Edinburgh in 1508. The lan- 
guage of the “Lytel Geste” is that of the age of Chaucer ; but the 
name of the writer has not been discovered, or even guessed at. The 
ballad has very much the appearance of an authentic historical record, 
and there are few ancient ballads in existence, either in manuscript or 
in print, in which such a minute detail of occurrences is related, and 
of such historical accuracy. Selden is reported to have said, there is 
more historic truth in many of our old ballads, than there is in many 
modern histories ; and Hearne had great historic faith in “ the songs 
transmitted by the popular tongue,” so that many become worthy to 
be accepted as evidence of facts. 
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The quotations from the “ Lytel Geste” are taken from the black 
letter ballad as printed by Wynkin de Worde. But I cannot refrain 
from stating, that in the edition of the Robin Hood Ballads which I 
published in 1847, there is a modern version of the ballad composed 
by my lamented friend, the Rev. John Eagles, M.A., formerly of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. He was, until I consulted him on their publica- 
tion, unacquainted with the contents of the legend ; but on its perusal 
was so struck with its many beauties, that he thought it ought not 
to remain in its antiquated form and language, accessible only to the 
readers of black letter literature. That in this modern version he has 
caught the spirit of the original, and happily succeeded in preserving 
the ballad style, must be apparent to the most fastidious critic. Mr. 
Eagles also sketched the subjects of many of the woodcuts which adorn 
those volumes. 

The “ Lytel Geste” is divided into eight parts—Fyttes, as they are 
called—but it does not consist of that number of ballads. The rule 
is not one ballad, one fytte; but there is no difficulty in discovering 
where each original ballad begins, and where it ends. The first ballad, 
with some little introductory matter, apparently the work of the person 
who strung the ballads together, is comprised in the two first fyttes, 
and may be entitled, 


«ROBIN HOOD AND THE KNIGHT.” 


The reason for introducing the few stanzas in the beginning, seems to 
be, that the reader should be made acquainted with the character and 
habits of the outlaw, and the principles on which his operations were 
conducted, just as an unskilful dramatist places in the first act of his 
piece information of bygone affairs, with which it is desirable that the 
spectators should be made acquainted. , 
He places us at once in Barnsdale (“‘a woody and famous forest,” 
according to Leland, in the days of Henry the Eighth), and brings us 
acquainted with the name of the hero, a yeoman in rank, but then an 
outlaw, and with his three principal associates, all indeed who in this 
ballad are to appear before us. 
Lythe and lysten, gentylmen, Robyn stode in Bernysdale, 
That be of free-bore blode ; And lened hym to a tree ; 
I shall you tell of a good yeman, And by hym stode Little John, 
His name was Robin Hode. A good yeman was he. 


Robyn was a proud outlaw And also dyde good Scathelock, 
Whiles he walked on grounde ; And Much the miller’s son. 
So curtyse an outlawe as he was one, 
Was.never none y founde. 


Here stood the outlaw and his three companions, near a lodge which 
he had constructed in the depths of the wood. They were meditating 
on what should be the business of the day. The outlaw has deter- 
mined not to dine till some deed is done which shall enable him to pay 
for his dinner. An attack must be made on some baron, knight, or 
squire, dwelling in those west parts, or on some “ unketh gest,” tra- 
velling that way. And here it is that the authot steps a little aside 
to present us with certain principles on which Robin conducted his 
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predatory operations, and to open to us one particular feature in his 
character. Living thus, this unruly life, he was a devotional man, 
hearing three masses every morning before he entered on his business; 
the last of which, and that which he loved most, being the Mass of our 
Lady ; and for the love of her he had laid down the rule, that he 
would on no account attack any travelling party in which there wag 
any woman. Another principle was, that he would not attack any 
husbandman or good yeoman, or injure any knight or squire who 
showed himself a good fellow, that is, reciprocated with them in the 
courtesy with which they conducted their operations. 

Bishops and Archbishops were fair game, and Robin instructed his 
men, above all things, never to forget the Sheriff of Nottinghamshire, 
from whom, we are therefore to understand, that he had early received 
some molestation in his freebooting career ; the scenes of his deeds 
having lain in the Forest of Sherwood, which is in Nottinghamshire. 

Robin sends his companions to the Sayles,* and directs them to wait 
by Watling Street ; 

And walk up to the Sayles, 

And so to Watling Strete. 
There is, in these few words, something which impresses a person ac- 
quainted with the district, with the conviction of the reality of these 
events, for the Sayles is a place hardly known, nor is it mentioned on 
any modern map of Yorkshire to my knowledge. 

It is not long before they descry a person on the Watling Street ; a 
knight on horseback, to whom, with very little ceremony, they intro- 
duce themselves. The knight was pursuing his journey heavy with 
grief. They invite him to dine with Robin Hood, a name with which 
the knight is familiar, and not quite at ease when his name is pro- 
nounced, There he is courteously received, and they sit down to a 
sumptuous banquet, bread and wine, numbles of deer, swan, pheasant, 
and all kinds of small birds. The knight puts on the appearance of 
great satisfaction, and promises, when he returns into those parts, he 
will requite the hospitality he has received. 

The scene now begins to change; from pleasure they proceed to 
business. Robin wanted no dinner from any man, but still it was 
never the use in England for a poor yeoman to pay for a knight’s 
dinner. The knight then understands what is meant, and he makes 
known his poverty. His threadbare apparel had bespoken it, and it 
is proved by discovery that ten. shillings is the whole amount that he 
possesses. When satisfied that there was no concealment, Robin in- 
terrogates him as to what had reduced him to so low a state. 


Tell me one word, sayd Robyn, 
And counsell shall it be ; 

I trowe thou wert made a knight of force, 
Or elles of yeomanry.t 





* The introduction of the Sayles may be used for another purpose ; -viz., to shew 
that the writer of this ballad has an intimate acquaintance with the country of which 
he was writing; for none but such a person cy me introduced the name of a place 
so utterly obscure as Sayles.-—-Hunter. 


+ This stanza is remarkable for containing a reference to one of the old grievances 
of the people of England. In the reign of Henry III., and his son, and grandson, the 
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Robin puts some home questions, and inquires if he has been brought 
low by his bad husbandry, or by any licentious excesses. The knight 
declares that he is chargeable with nothing of the kind ; and that his 
ancestors had been knights thereabouts for a hundred winters, and that 
his neighbours well knew that he could once despend £400 a year. 
Now all is gone ; he says, my eldest son, when he was just twenty, 
slew a knight and an esquire of Lancashire, and to raise money for his 
defence, I have sold all my goods, and put my whole estate in pledge 


to the Abbot of St. Mary, near York, for £400, which is to be repaid 
to-morrow, or al] my lands are gone; and as I am quite unable to pay 
it, my lands are about to pass from my family; and as for myself, I 
am fleeing the country, and mean to journey as far as Palestine. 

Robin is greatly moved at this recital of the knight’s sorrows; and © 
finding that he is deserted by all his friends, determines that he will 
himself find him the means to redeem his land; when Little John, 
with an alacrity which is nothing checked by some counter-suggestions 
of Much, counts out £400 from the treasury, and delivers them to the 
knight, together with new clothing and another horse; and Little 
John goes himself as a “knave” (servant) to attend upon him. 

Here ends the first fytte, but not the ballad. 

The second fytte relates more to the knight than the courteous and 
bountiful outlaws. It opens with the Knight and Little John on 
their way to York; and after the first four stanzas the scene changes 
to St. Mary's Abbey,* and we are presented with the Abbot in 4 
conclave of his monks, reminding them that the day on which the 





compelling persons, some of them of no great estate, to take upon them the honour of 
i or pay a large sum to be excused, was felt as a heavy oppression.—Huater. 


* If we knew more of the history of that Fm houre of St. Mary, in the reigns of 
the Edwards, it might perhaps be found that there was some actual cause of oppression 
of a knightly family living in the country between York and Barnsdale, some attempt 
at getting possession of their lands by a hasty foreclosure of a mortgage, or by some 
other legal process, which it requi much legal subtlety to justify. { know of no 
such case, and think it may be but a fiction. —Hwnter. 
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Knight must return the money he had borrowed, and that if he kept 
not his day, the land would be theirs. The day is slipping away, when 
it is announced that the Knight is at the gate. He feigns at first 
inability to pay, and asks for time. The Abbot, the Justice, the 
Sheriff, are all against allowing him any indulgence. In conclusion he 
pays the £400, and goes home singing merrily, his wife meeting him at 
the gate, that evening, it seems, at Utersdale. 

The Knight now lives at home, carefully and prudently, and saves 
up £400 by the end of the year, when he is bound to repay Robin 
‘‘under the greenwood shade.” He buys also 100 bows, 100 sheaves 
of arrows, each an ell long, with burnished heads, fledged with peacock’s 
feathers, and notched with silver. Taking with him 100 men well 
harnessed, and wearing his livery — white and red — he rides towards 
Barnsdale, there to meet his outlaw benefactor. It happened that — 

As he went, at a bridge there was a wristling, 
And there taryed was he, 


And there was all his best yemen 
Of all the west countrie. 


Here the Knight interferes in behalf of a yeoman whom he thought 
unjustly treated ; and with this incident the tale is brought to an ab- 
rupt conclusion, but to be resumed in another fytte. 

The third fytte has usually been denominated, 


“LITTLE JOHN AND THE SHERIFF OF NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE.” 


We are here transported from Barnsdale into the forest of Sherwood, 
and to the country about Nottingham, the principal haunts of Robin 
Hood and his followers exploits. The outlaw of Barnsdale finds that 
the Sheriff has proclaimed a public contest in archery, at which he is 
to preside in person. Little John repairs to the scene of action, and 
easily carries off the principal prize. The Sheriff is struck with the 
singular skill of the young man, and inquires who he is. John feigns 
a tale ; tells him that his name is Raynold Greenleaf, and that he was 
born in Holderness. The Sheriff offers to retain him in his service, and 
to allow him twenty marks annual fee. To this he assents, but with 
a secret purpose of deceiving and plundering his master. An oppor- 
tunity soon occurs. The Sheriff is gone to hunt in Sherwood, leaving 
John at home: John contrives to quarrel with the butler and cook. 
Finally, he leaves the house, carrying off the Sheriff’s plate, and £303 
in money; and persuading the cook, who is a good swordsman, to 
accompany him, he makes the best of his way to Robin Hood, who 
was then in Sherwood forest. 

But this is not the only trick which Little John puts upon the 
Sheriff ; for having deposited his plunder, he sets out to find the 
Sheriff in the forest. He communicates to him that he ‘knows the 
haunt of a right fair hart of green colour, with a herd of seven score 
deer. The Sheriff rejoices at this intelligence, and puts himself under 
the guidance of his man Greenleaf, when he unexpectedly finds him- 
self in the presence of Robin Hood in his Lincoln green, and a large 
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fumber of his friends. Robin treats him with his usual courtesy, 
invites him to supper, when the Sheriff, to his great dismay, finds set 
before him his own vessels of silver. Robin gives him to understand 
that he is now wholly in his power, but dismisses him unhurt, only 
exacting from him a promise that he will not molest him or his people, 
but rather be their friend. 

In the fourth fytte we are re-conducted to Barnsdale, and have the 
ballad of 


«ROBIN HOOD AND THE MONKS OF ST. MARY.” 


Robin again sends his trusty attendants, John Scathelock and Much, 
to the Sayles and Watling Street, to be on the lookout for some 
wealthy traveller, with permission that if they meet with a messenger 
with “a man that myrthes can,” probably a minstrel ; or a poor man, 
they may bring him to Robin’s lodge to partake of his hospitality. It 
is the day on which the Knight had promised to return the £400. 

They went up to the Sayles, But as they loked in Barnysdale, 
Those yeomén all three ; By the hyewaye, [monkes 


They looked est, they looked west, Then were they ware of two black 
ey might no man se. Eche on a good palferay. 


These monks are attended by a guard of fifty-two men ; and they have 
with them seven summers (sumpter-horses, or beasts of burthen.) 
They had treasure in their charge, and it turns out that they are monks 
of St. Mary’s Abbey at York, having the charge of transporting a large 
sum of money. The money was all in specie, and it was packed in casks, 
or hampers, and sent by carts under convoy of armed men, presided 
over by an officer, who was usually a person of some distinction. 

This was precisely the kind of prey on which these lawless plun-. 
derers were intent ; and regardless of the great inequality in numbers 
and strength, the three outlaws introduce themselves to the two monks 
who were in command, and John informs them at once that they are 
Robin Hood’s men, a frightful name to the monks, who know of him 
only as a notorious robber. The men of the escort all fled, leaving 
the monks and the treasure bags. A little page and a groom alone 
remain, who accompany the monks and the sumpter-norses, as they 
leave the high-road and are conducted sorrowfully to the depths of the 
forest. Robin, at the sight of them, feels that after long delay the monks 
of St. Mary have at last sent him his pay. He blows his horn, and the 
seven score yeomen appear. It is now discovered that one of the monks 
is no other than the High Cellarer of the Abbey, who had dealt so 
harshly with the poor Knight. Robin feigns a complaint that the 
Abbey has sent him nothing of late, and yet it was in debt to him at 
that very time in £400, on behalf of a certain Knight. Robin inter- 
rogates the monks about the amount of money they had with them. 
The Cellarer prevaricates, and says twenty marks. Robin, still keeping 
up his character for courtesy, assures him that if he finds it so, he will 
take nothing from him, but give him indeed twige as much: but on 
the contrary, if he finds that there is an attempt to deceive him, he 
will take whatever there is. On examination of the treasure bags 
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£800 are found in them, and it is discovered that the monks were on 
their way to London, not only in charge of so much treasure, but that 
for the purpose of seeing if some advantage could not by law be taken 
against the Knight lately their debtor. At the close they are stripped 
of everything ; allowed to depart without further molestation, but with 
the bitter recollection how much cheaper they would have dined at 
Blythe or Doncaster, than with Robin Hood at Barnsdale. 

Tn the evening of the day the Knight presents himself before Robin, 
*‘ under the greenwood shade.” He then relates what had passed at 
Westbridge, at the wrestling ; then lays down the £400 which he had 
borrowed, and twenty marks for the courtesy. Robin refuses to receive 
the money, tells him that the Abbot has just paid him that, and £400 
more, which he has received of the Cellarer. He accepts the bows and 
arrows which the Knight -had brought, but insists on paying for them 
another £400, as the Knight well deserved, who in the wrestling had 
stood up so manfully in the yeoman’s cause. 

The fifth fytte is usually called 


“ROBYN HOOD, THE SHERIFF OF NOTTINGHAM, 
AND THE KNIGHT.” 


Another shooting match is proclaimed by the Sheriff. The place is 
Nottingham. 
L d lysten, gentilm: That all the best arch f the Ni 
7 it ok what I dain: Sholde om mde ny —— 


How the proud Sheryfe of Nottingham And they that shoteth alder best 
Dyde crye a full fayre play ; The game shall bare away. 


Robin presents himself, and to make an experiment whether the Sheriff 
will adhere to his engagement, as a precaution takes with him his 
seven score men, from whom he selects five to be competitors for the 
prize, as well as himself; the rest were to stand by ready for action in 
case of treachery. John Scathelock, Much, Reynold, and Gilbert — 
he of the white hand— are the men selected. Robin shoots, and 
three times slits the wand. The prize is adjudged to him, and he is 
about to return with his “ meyne” to the greenwood, when a word runs 
through the crowd that it is Robyn Hood, against whom a hue and 
horn had gone forth. Robin reproaches the Sheriff. A fight ensues. 
Little John is sore wounded by the Sheriff's men, and is carried from 
the field on Much’s back. He is taken to the castle belonging to the 
Knight, a castle double.ditched and walled, against the road. The 
Knight receives the whole company, and assures them of safety within 
the walls. He says— 

Shut the gates and drawe the bridge, These twelve dayes thou wonest with me, 

And let no man com in ; To suppe, eh, and dyne. 
And arm you well, and make you redy, 


And in the walls ye wynne. Border ee ere eget, ane clothes spred, 


For one ‘Chae I the behote, Robyn sty Hod od and his mery men 


I swore ynt Quyntyn, To mete gan they gone. 


Thus endeth fytte the fifth. 
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We may designate the sixth fytte — 
«THE CAPTURE AND RESCUE OF THE KNIGHT.” 


The following is the substance of this fytte. The proud Sheriff of 
Nottingham, Robin Hood's greatest enemy, with a strong body of 
troops, assisted by the High Sheriff and all the county forces that he 
could muster, besieged Robin Hood and his brave yeomen in the 
Knight’s castle. The Sheriff summoned Sir Richard to surrender. 
He denounced him as a traitor, and proclaimed that he was there pro- 
tecting the King’s enemies, who were acting in defiance of the laws, 
and in opposition to all that was right. The Knight indignantly de- 
nied that he was a traitor. 

MiAud aya, ‘Thou traytout knight, Nifho dedes that here beret 


Thou kepeth here the Kynges enamye, Upon all the londes that I have, 
Agayne the lawes and ryght. . As I am a trewe knyght. 


The Knight refused to obey the commands of the Sheriff, unless they 
were backed by the authority of the King. 
The Sherif thus had his answere, 
Without any leasynge : 


Forth he rode to London ‘toune, 
All for to tell our Kynge. 


The King is wroth, says he will be at Nottingham within a fortnight, 
and will take both Robin Hood and the Knight. Robin leaves the 
castle, and betakes himself to the greenwood, and is soon joined by 
Little John, who has recovered from his wounds. The Sheriff gives 
up for the present the pursuit of the outlaws, and thinks only of the 
Knight, as the less formidable person. One day he meets with him, 
and conducts him as his prisoner towards Nottingham. Immediately © 
the wife of the Knight gives information to Robin Hood of what had 
occurred, who, with his seven score men, arrives at Nottingham about 
the same time as the Sheriff, and after some parley about the want of 
some special order from the King, Robin discharges an arrow at the 
Sheriff, which lays him on the ground, and he then strikes off his head. 
There is a general fight between his men and the Sheriff’s men, in 
which the outlaw has the better ; and finally he liberates the Knight, 
and takes him to the greenwood till they get grace “of Epwarp our 
comity Kine”—an expression which often occurs in the next ballad. 


Thou shalt with me to grene wode, 
Without any leasynge, 

Tyll that I have gete us grace 
Of Edwarde our comly Kynge. 


The seventh fytte opens thus — 


came to Notyngham, And after that the gentyll Knyght 
TAWith Keyeh by Noland” 


hies in grate arraye, That was so bolde and stout. 
For to take t t gentyll Knyght 
And Robyn Hode, yf he may. When they had tolde hym the case, 
Our Kynge uriderstonde ther tale, 
He asked men of that countré And seased in his honde 
After Robyn Hode, The Knyghtés landés all. 
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All the pass of Lancashyre There our Kynge was wont to se 
He went both ferre and nere, Herdés mony one, 

Tyll he-came to Plomton Parke, He coud unneth find one dere 
He faylyd many of his dere. That bare ony good horne. 


The King is greatly exasperated at finding his forests unlawf 
invaded, and his herds of deer almost exterminated. Robin Hood and 
his men bear the greatest share of the blame. The fury of the King 
is directed upon him and the Knight, who sheltered him in his castle, 
He offers the whole of the Knight’s estate to any one who shall bring 
in his head. The King also seeks to devise means how he may take 
Robin, and a forester who knew the haunts of the outlaw undertakes 
to instruct the King in what way he may obtain an interview with 
him. “Go to yon abbey,” said he, “get a monk’s weeds, and let five 
cf your knights do the same, and I will lead you to a place where you 
shall soon set upon Robin Hood.” Whereupon the King puts on the 
disguise of an abbot, and his knights of monks, and they rode into the 
greenwood singing — “The coronet was clothed in gray.” They had 
with them a man and sumpter-horse, that the bait might be m.re 
tempting. Robin, in his usual way, seizes the Abbot’s horse. 


Rob: toke the K hors “— by our Kyngés dere ; 


a » r shift have not we. 

And sayd, Sir Abbot, . your leve, 
Awhyle ye must abyde ; And ye have chyrches and rentés both, 
And gold full grete plenté: 

We be yemen of this forrést, Gyve me some of your spendynge 
Under the grenewode tre, For Saint Charyta. 


The Abbot pleads that he has brought no more money with him 
than a poor £40; that he has lived for the last fortnight at Notting- 
ham, with the King, which has been very expensive to him, and that 
the £40 is all he has left. Robin takes it, distributes half of it among 
his men, and then courteously returns the other half to the Abbot. 
When the Abbot having just said that he had been with the King at 
Nottingham, he now informs Robin that he is in charge of a letter 
from the King addressed to him, inviting him to come to Nottingham. 
Robin receives the information joyfully, and expresses in strong terms 
his general loyalty — 

I love no man in all the worlde, 
So well as I do my Kynge. 


He then invites the whole party to dine with him, and when they 
arrive at the place, Robin blows his horn, and to the King’s amaze- 
ment, the seven score appear. They feast on venison; and after dinner 
Robin will show the Abbot the manner of life they lead, in order that 
when he returns he may inform the King. There is then a shooting 
match, which affords much amusement. Buffets are to be given to 
those who miss the mark ; and Robin having once missed, the Abbot 
gives him such a buffet as leads him to say, that he is a stalwart friar, 
with pith in his arm. 

A suspicion now gathers in Robin’s mind that the Abbot is not what 
he pretends to be ; and, indeed, that it is the King himself: Sir 
Richard-at-the-Lee has the same thought, and both reverently kneel, 
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acknowledging him their king. The whole company do the same. 
Robin loses no time in asking “mercy” for him and his. The King 
yields it to him, on condition that he leave the green wood and come 
to court, and enter into his service. 
fe then d kynge, And home, tS) , ? 
Paes rd I ew rg Aad thites dwell iF dw d mies 


With that thou leve the greenwode, I make mine avow to God, sayd Robyn, 
And all thy compané. And right so shall it be; 


I wyll come to your courte, 
our service for to se. 


The bargain is thus quickly concluded. The King forgives all that 
is past, agrees to withdraw Robin from this outlaw life, and to find 
him a place in his household. 

The eighth, and last fytte, opens with the King still in the green- 
wood with Robin, and wishing to purchase some of his Lincoln green. 

Yea, fore God, then said Robyn, 
Or elles I were a fole; 


Another day ye will me clothe, 
I trowe ayenst the yole. 


This alludes to the usual issue of winter robes from the King’s ward- 
robe to the officers of the household. The King and his company put 
off their monastic habiliments, and having clothed themselves in green, 
proceed towards Nottingham, the King and Robin riding together, and 
sporting with each other in a familiar manner by the way. 

The people of Nottingham are in great alarm when they discern in 


the distance this great company of green foresters, and immediately 
conceiving that the King had been slain, they think nothing less than 
that their town will fall into the hands of the outlaw and his people, 
who will leave none of them alive. The King, however, is soon dis- — 
covered, and their fears are turned into joy. The ballad is brought to 
a close with two stanzas, in which we find the King pardoning Sir 
Richard at the Lee, and giving him back his lands. 

Thus terminates my epitome of the Cycle of Ballads contained in 
the legend of the “ Lytel Geste,” which, by some eminent critics, has 
been dignified with the title of an Epic Poem. I trust it will not be con- 
sidered longer than was necessary, for I could not else have elucidated 
the facts which I shall draw from the transactions described in the 
ballads. Although fiction may be sometimes found in them blended 
. with truth, I could not have discovered the name of the monarch in 
whose reign our hero lived, Edward the 2nd, “our comely King,” as 
he is called in the first line of the seventh fytte. The ballads next 
disclose to us*the intercourse and friendly feeling which existed be- 
tween the King and Robin Hood; more especially Robin’s character, 
predatory habits, devotedness to religion, his generosity to the poor, 
and his noble conduct to those rich and deserving fellow-subjects who 
fell in his way. Lastly, it is from the incidents in these ballads, that 
the personal, veritable existence is corroborated by the discoveries of 
Mr. Hunter. In elucidation of the foregoing circumstances, I shall 
draw largely from my friend Mr. Hunter's tract. I call him friend, 
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because I have been in personal intercourse, and in correspondenc¢ 
with him on the subject of Robin Hood’s Ballads, and the discoveries 
he has made. His character as a scholar, of deep research into medi- 
eval writers, and the treasures contained in our various public offices, 
is well known to the literary public. From a letter now before me 
I make the following extract — “The subject of my tract, as you 
would perceive, is a subject to which I have long paid attention, and 
have written upon it shortly and improperly indeed, in works of mine 
published long ago; but it was not till I had met with the notices of 
a person of the name as an actual man, one of the household of King 
Edward the Second, that I thought of binding up what I knew, and 
what I conjectured, in a system, which became at last, in my own view 
of it, sufficiently completed to deserve to be laid before the public 
for its acceptance or its censure.” 

Mr. Hunter thus proceeds to state his reasons for his belief in the 
personal existence of Robin Hood — 

“ Now it will scarcely be believed, but it is, nevertheless, the plain 
and simple truth, that in documents preserved in the Exchequer con- 
taining accounts of expenses in the King’s household, we find the name 
of ‘Robyn Hode,’ not once, but several times occurring, receiving, 
with about eight and twenty others, the pay of 3d. a day, as one of 
the ‘ vadlets, porteurs de la chambre’ of the King. Whether this was 
some other person who chanced to bear the same name, or that the 
ballad-maker has in this related what was mere matter of fact, it will 
become no one to affirm in a tone of authority. [Mr. Hunter believes 
it is the same person.]| What I shall do will be to exhibit the facts 
clearly, in words of the original record, entreating only-the reader to 
bear in mind, that the date of the Lancashire Progress fixes the period 
of Robin’s reception into the King’s service at a little before Christ- 
mas, 1323, in the 17th year of the reign; and that the first time we 
find the name of ‘ Robyn Hode’ in the list of persons who receive the 
wages of the porters of the chamber, is in the ‘Jornal de la Chambre, 
del xvi™ jour Davril lan xvii™ tantq al vii™ jour ge Juyl, en meisme 
lan ;’ in other words, from the 16th of April to the 7th of July, in 
the year 1324, And the first entry in which his name occurs, is under 
the date of April 25. 

“We see, then, that this person called Robyn Hod, whoever he was, 
was in full service of the King from the 24th day of March, in the 
year following that when the King, after being in Lancashire, spent 
five or six weeks at and about Nottingham, leaving the neighbourhood 
a little before Christmas. There is surely a remarkable coincidence 
between the ballad and the record, hardly to be accounted for by the 
chance occurrence of two persons of the same name. This is the first 
time in which the name appears among the King’s servants, There is 
a similar account preceding this, of the same department of the royal 
household, comprehending the period from the 8th of July, 1323, to 
the 15th of April, 1324. We trace him — On the 17th of May, when 
he is paid for three weeks’ service, deducting five days when he was 
absent : on June 10th, when he was paid for twenty-seven days’ ser- 
vice : on June 30th, twenty-six of his companions received their wages. 
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There is also a journal of the chamber for the 18th year, in continua- 
tion of that of the 17th, and kept with the same fulness, In the first 
entry of the payments to the porters, the cause of the omission of the 
two Hoods from the last entry of such payments, is explained. ‘ Item 
—A Simon Hood, Robert Hood, Will Pope, Thom le Long, Estephen 
de Istelworth, et Joh de Chertesey ; a ces vii porters demorantz derere 
le Roi a Fulmere et aillours par son comandement pour arreages de 
lour gages, chescun a iii d ; del ix jour de Juyn tang. al derrein jour 
de meismes le mois xxi jours.’ They received also at the same time 
their pay to the 22nd of July. The next payment is on the 21st of 
August, when, with Jack Ede, Colle Ashruge, Robyn Dycker, Lutel 
Colle, Grete Hobbe, Jack Becker, Jack Langworth, Robyn Baker, Robyn 
Curre, Jack Chertsey,* and others, they received pay for twenty-eight 
days, four days being deducted from Simon Hood, and eight days from 
Robin Hood for non-attendance. There was nothing subtracted from 
the next payment, which was made on the 6th of October; but on the 
2ist of October, there was nothing for Robin, who had been absent the 
whole period. He was growing weary of his new mode of life. On 
Monday the 25th of November, the clerk of the chamber paid the 
porters their wages from the 21st of October to the 24th of Novem- 
ber, thirty-five days; seven days were deducted from Robin’s service ; 
and under the 22nd of November, we find this entry — ‘ Robyn Hod 
jadys un des porteurs poar cas qil ne poait pluis travailler, de donn 
par comandement —v.s.’ After this his name no longer appears. 
“There is in all this, perhaps as much correspondency as we can 
reasonably expect between the record and the ballad; for having 
placed Robin in the King’s service, the author of the ballad goes on 
to show, in what manner he conducted himself, and we find his character 
for profuseness maintained while in court, as it had been in the country, 
being evermore willing to lay down his money for knights and squires, 


To gete him grete renowne, 


“ He soon found, the ballad proceeds, his revenue wasting away, and 
he had not at court the means of replenishing his exchequer which a 
lonely highway through a forest afforded him. Ina year and three 
months, which is the period assigned to his court life in the ‘ Litel 
Geste,’ his money was nearly gone, and his men had all left him, but 
Little John and Scathelock. He becomes moody and melancholy. 


Alas then said good Robyn, 
Alas and well-a-woo, 

Yf I dwele longer with the Kynge. 
Sorowe wyll me sloo. 


“ His desire to return to his former mode of life is quickened by 
seeing by accident some young men practising the bow. He makes up 
his mind to leave the court, and to return to the greenwood. He must 





* These accounts are kept in French, the familiarly spoken at court ; 
hence it is, that we have the names not so formally written as would be found in 
e Latin document: Jack for Johannes, Colle for Nicholas, Robin for Robertus,— 

‘unter, 
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obtain for this the .King’s leave, and in order to obtain it, must find 
plausible reason for that which he was determined upon doing. 
Forth then went Robin Hode I might never in this seven nyght 
Tyll he came to our K No time to slepe ne wynke; 


My Lord, the Kynge of lady Nother all these seven dayes 
Graunt me myn askynge: Nother ete ne drynke: 


I made a chapel in Bernysdale Me longeth sore to Bernysdale. 
That semely is to se, I may not be therfro, 

It is of Mary Magdalene Barefote and wollwarde I have hyght 
And thereto wolde I be: Thyder for to go. 


“ One seems to trace some correspondence in this to the words of the 
record, ‘poar cas qil ne poait pluis travailler.’ It may be but ima. 
gination, but it looks like a reality. The King consents, but only for 
a se’nnight, wherein I suspect a corruption, for there was no Great 
Northern in those days. Robin thanks the King, takes his leave all- 
courteously, and ‘to the grenewood went he.’ 

“ The outlaw, with his other characteristics, has a taste for Nature, 
and a just appreciation of the charms of a country life. It isa fine 
morning when he reaches the greenwood, and the little birds are 
merrily singing, and the dun deer are running under the boughs. He 
takes his bow in hand, and strikes down a full-grown hart ; he blows 
his horn, and all the outlaws of the forest know the sound, and come 
out from their hiding-places, seven score of them — 


And fayer dyde of their hodes, 
And set them on ther kne ; 

Welcome, they sayd, our mayster, 
Under this grenewode tre. 


And thus Robin is again installed head of the outlaws of Barnsdale 
and Sherwood. 

“‘ Here end the ancient ballads used by the author of the “ Geste ;” 
and for what remains we seem to be indebted to himself; no earlier 
authority than sume one, who, in the 15th century, strung the ballads 
together, and formed out of them a poem which possessed something 
of the unity of the epic. These few stanzas have no appearance of 
having been parts of the body of really ancient and original songs. 
But they contain what more than three hundred and fifty years ago 
was the popular notion of the sequel of the outlaw’s life, and, on that 
account, are highly deserving our attention. According to this autho- 
rity, he continued in the greenwood two-and-twenty years. At last he 
fell not by the hands of justice, nor yet in fight in the field. He owed 
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his death to the treachery of a nun, a relation of his own, instigated 
by a person who was his great enemy, Sir Roger of Doncaster. The 
lady was the prioress of the little convent of Kirklees, which lies be- 
tween Wakefield and Halifax; and the author of the ‘ Litel Geste’ 
jnsinuates, that Sir Roger was in too great favour with her. Robin 
resorted to Kirklees to be bled. Sir Roger was there at the time. 
The ballad says that Robin died there ‘ through their false play ;’ to 
which popular tradition, and other ballads of a more modern date, 
add, that having opened a vein or artery, the prioress treacherously 
allowed him to bleed to death. Our engraving represents the grave- 
stone ascribed to Robin Hood, at Kirklees Priory, which, with the 
interview of the Outlaw with the King, we are enabled to give through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, of Edinburgh. 

“Those readers who may be persuaded that the point is established, 
that there is some basis of historic truth in what is related of earlier 
events in the life of the outlaw, will probably think that there is a 
sufficient degree of probability in the story as here told of his death, 
to receive it on authority of this ballad. It does not, as far I know, 
admit of any other support than that there is a spot near the ruins of 
the nunnery of Kirklees, which has been long pointed out as Robin 
Hood’s grave. Yet it is a suitable close of a lawless life, and the place 
a suitable resting-place for any person who in any way in long past 
ages established a strong and enduring interest in men’s minds and 
memories.” 

Thus ends Mr. Hunter's very plausible theory of the connecting 
coincidences in the legend of the “ Lytel Geste,” with those of Robin 
Hood’s continuance in the King’s service, and his reasons for leaving it. 
That general credit should be given to the foregoing coincidences in 
the lives and actions of the King, Edward II., and our hero, Robin 
Hood, cannot be expected. They are, however, so singular, that 
experienced writers of fiction might transform them into reality, and 
make a case of them as important as is related in the Causes celebres. 
Appeals in our law courts have been favorably decided upon docu- 
mentary evidence quite as slight, and titles restored and estates 
recovered. The great Shrewsbury case lately decided, as well as others 
of recent occurrence, was chiefly sustained by ancient documentary 
evidence. The names of individuals, and the singular circumstances 
occurring in legendary Jore and ancient ballads, are not to be despised, 
many of them having been proved to be founded on matter of fact. 
There are several subordinate occurrences and remarks in Mr. Hunter’s 
tract which I could have wished to have brought forward, but they 
would have extended this article to a much greater length than would 
have been consistent with that matter which with more propriety 
should be recorded in the pages of the “ Retiquary.” But I cannot 
conclude without saying how much the public are indebted to Mr. 
Hunter for his valuable researches, and for the modest and unpre- 
suming manner in which he has recorded his concurrence with them. 


Worcester, November, 1860, 
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MOMPESSON’S TOMB. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY THE 


LATE RICHARD FURNESS, OF EYAM. 


Author of “ Medicus Magus,” the “ Rag Bag,” the “ Lost Lad,” etc., etc., etc. 


Wrapt up in meditation here I'll wave 
The cares of life: — cease they my soul 
Ana te bce the 
let me view awe-inspiring grave 
Made still moreawful by the elms around. 


— i not, Hervey, love the sacred 
[death’s award ? 

Midst: ‘domes and graves and skulls, F ord 
Didst — not, Gray, when melanc’ sone 


Thy muse elegiac to the lone eel 
That spirit dwell in me, that theme be 


mine — 
The yew, the grave, the solitary 
The midnight hour, the silence so Fivihe, 
When weary Nature ceases from her toil. 


For thee, my muse shall weave a wreath 
of praise — ony 
The great, the good Mom _— 
0 “=< some nobler minstrel-harp 


ma in 
A strain more worthy of thy works ‘aon 
oO es as the light ; ye murmuring 


To endless ages bear his holy name ; 
Ye rugged rocks, and ye eternal hills, 
Still be for him the monuments of fame, 


There, like the Saviour teaching from the 
mount, [fed ; 

On your high tops his feeble flock he 

Struck streams like Moses from the os 


rock, d 
And stood between the living and the 


O then behold him tend the sick man’s 
bed, [breath ; 
Fearless amid Contagion’s poisonous 
Soothe his deep woe, support his sinking 
head, [death. 
And stoop with him into the vale of 


And oft where Rylee rears its storm 
head, [silver cloud, 
On whose broad shoulder rests yon 
Did he attend the soul, and noisome dead : 
This to the skies —that in the humble 


To — dust ; there may they peaceful 
ie, now ; 

And Hancock’s grave no rude barbarian ‘ 
Where “a yon stones implore the pass- 


ing sig) 
O'er ti: may many a wild flower grow. 
Spare them, Industry, from the —— 
Nar beetles dig their narrow house of 


Here, Veneration, plant thy sacred yew, 
And guard the nar en on each hal- 
lowed breast. 


To this lone place I would at ev’n retire, 
When the red clouds hang in the glow. 
ing west ; 
When dew-drops glisten in the solar fire, 
And fleecy flocks have laid them down 
to rest, 


Then would I calmly think and meditate, 
This is the place to fix a wandering 
mind — 
Here forward look on man’s eternal state, 
Or human life’s vicissitudes behind. 


Soft be pay te strains and sweet, my — 


Shall Catharine’ s name in dark oblivion 
No, while my fingers can thy uh > 


spire, 
That name shall live, those virtues never 


But when upon her character I gaze. 
There more than mortal meets my 


Whose darkest 
heavenly light? 


are 


sight ; praise, 
Then why attempt in lowly verse her 
shades full of 


Whocan the struggles of her soul display! 
-, = sg and death and horror urged to 


a 
By ee and truth and kindness : rf 
With the fond partner of her life to Sie! ! 


Dear to affection’s hallowed pow’, 

Death clos’d thine eyes in thy “Taal 

our, 

But Faith ; and Hope watch’d o’er thy final 

And bore thee past the bounds of space 
and time. 


And 0, if earth was in her angel view, 
And if immortal spirits can look down, 
She Pi and blest her 8 she 
ew — 
Then fell the cross, and she received the 


Most sacred Genius of this holy shade, 
Let Veneration guard her humble —_ 
And yearly teach the lowly village maid 
— there the sweetest flow’rs that 
oom, 


Ye, too, sleep on in peace, ye ——_ 


May bliss and glory be your wes 
When heaven’s loud trump sball = 
th’ eternal morn, [sta’ 

Rise ye from mortal to the nelvenly 
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A FEW NOTES ON DUCKING STOOLS. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC., ETC. 


But few people can have glanced into the corporation accounts of our 
old boroughs, without seeing here and there an entry of the use of 
that formidable and disgraceful engine of punishment, the Ducking 
Stool ; but few perhaps are aware how general was its use, or how high 
its antiquity. A few notes therefore, though hastily thrown together, 
may not be uninteresting to my readers, in continuation of the paper 
on Branks, which I gave in the last number. 

Corporations of towns, and Lords of the Manor, as well as others, 
had in the middle ages the right of inflicting punishment for various 
offences committed within their jurisdiction, and as they abrogated to . 
themselves the power of inflicting punishment, so they took upon 
themselves the right of devising the mode by which it was inflicted. 
Thus the Brank, which we have seen was pretty generally adopted by 
towns, was varied in its character according to the tastes — shall we 
say — of the authorities, or the requirements of the localities. So 
with the Cucking Stool — in some places it was simply a chair in which 
the offender was placed and dragged round the town, while in others 
it was affixed to a pole, so that the poor woman’s tormentors might 
play at “see-saw” with her over a pool of water, and give her a dip 
over head each time she descended, while in others again it was hung 
at the end of a chain or rope, passed over pulleys, and drawn up and 
down again into the water at pleasure ! 

The earliest mention of the “cuck-stool” is in Domesday Book, in 
which it is mentioned as being in use in Chester, where it is called 
“cathedra stercoris,” a name which sufficiently implies that the origin 
of the punishment was as degrading an one as could well be conceived. 
This was the “Cuck (or Cucking) Stool ;” not the Ducking Stool, 
which was a later addition to the degradation, when the terms became 
synonymous, The “Cucking Stool,” “ Ducking Stool,” and “Tumbrell,” 
have often been confounded one with the other, and most writers 
have considered them to be but different names for the same thing, 

B 
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A careful examination of the various records of their use remaining 
has, however, led me to the conclusion that they were all three distinct 
varieties of punishment. In the “Cucking Stool,” the culprit was 
placed before her own door, or in some other public place, for a certain 
time, and subjected to the jeers of the passers by and of the viciously 
inclined. On the “‘Tumbrell” she, or he, was drawn round the town, 
seated on the chair, and this was sometimes so constructed as to be 
used for “ducking” as well ; but the “ Ducking Stool,” par excellence, 
was the one fixed, or moveable, but made spevially for the purposes of 
immersion. To be set on the Cuck-stool was formerly a punishment 
for fraudulent bakers and brewers, as well as for common scolds and 
brawlers ; but the Tumbrell was still more commonly used for that 

In the “ Regiam Majestatem,” it is declared, if any Ale- 
wife “‘ makes evill ail, contrair to the use and consuetude of the burgh, 
and is convict thereof, shee sall pay ane unlaw of aucht shillinges, or 
sal suffer the justice of the burgh, that is, shee sall be put upon the 
cock-stule.” In the Common Hall accounts of the borough of Leicester, 
it was ordered in 1467, “that scoldes be punished by the Mayor ona 
cuck-stool before their door, and then carried to the four gates of the 
town.” which would be on a tumbrell. In 1555 itinerant singing 
women were ordered to be put on the cuck-stoles of towns, by the 
Queen Regent of Scotland, and in the “ Homily against Contention,” 
1562, it is said, “in all well-ordred cities, common brawlers and 
scolders be punished with a notable kind of paine, as to be set on the 
cucking-stole,pillory, or such like.” Ina MS. in the Bodleian Library 
occurs the following — 

“ Item — If an womman comme onto this lordshep an wold be kept privee withynne, 
and it’ be not the holders wil, thei shall doo the officers for to wite upon the peine of 
xls, and the same womman shal be take and made a fyne of xx.s. and be sette thries 
upon de cokyngestoele, and than forswere the lordship.” 

Borlase speaks of the Cucking Stool as a seat of infamy, wherein 
scolds and others were compelled to abide, with bare head and foot, , 
the derision of passers-by. Allusions to its use in this way, among 
the old writers, are not uncommon, and many pages might well be 
filled with curious notices from their works. 

Tn “ Poor Robin,” 1693, the writer says — 

‘¢ This month we may safely predict, that the days will be short, and the weather 
cold ; yet not so great a frost as that there will be a fair kept on the Thames. Should 
all women be like patient Grizel, then we might make Christmas-blocks of all the 
cucking-stools.” 

And again in 1746 — 

“Since the excellent invention of cucking-stools, to cure women of their tongue, 
combates 999 years, 


‘* Now if one cucking-stool was fore each scold, 
Some towns, I fear, would not their numbers hold, 
But should all women patient Grizels be, 

Small use for cucking-stools they’d have, I see.’’ 


In the “ New Help to Discourse,” 1684, we read — - 

“ On a Ducking-stool—Some gentlemen travelling, and coming near a town, saw an 
old woman spinning near the ducking-stool ; oe, to make io Soguey merry, asked 
the woman what that chair was made for? Said she, You know what it is. In- 

said he, not I, unless it be the chair you use to spin in, No, no, said she, you 
know it to be otherwise ; have you not heard that it is the cradle your good mother 
has often layn in!” 
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In Dersy the Ducking Stool, which was probably a suspended one, 
was fixed over the Markeaton Brook at the bottom of St. Mary’s Gate, 
by the mill now worked by the Derby Flour Society. It was in being, 
at all events, about a century ago, and the mill to which we have 
alluded is still known as “ Cuckstool Mill,” and the water adjoining as 
“ Cuckstool Mill Dam.” Wooley, who wrote in 1712, thus speaks of 


the Ducking Stool — 

** Over t the church steeple (All Saints) is St. Mary’s Gate, which leads down 
to the vate near the west side of St. Werburgh’s Chews, os over which there i is a bridge 
to Mr. Osborne’s Mill, over the pool of which stands the Ducking Stool.” 

In 1729, it was repaired, as will be seen from the following items in an 


account ‘of one Thomas Timmins, a cameis — 
To ye Cuckstool, 1 stoop one ons ing 01 0 
2 Foot and 3 of Ioyce for a Rayle wae ete oes oe 00 5 
Ja. Ford, jun., day at Cuckstool —.... sa 7 

In a future paper I shall be enabled, I hope, to give other items and 
particulars respecting this example. 

Of course there are no remains now existing of this stool, and even 
the exact spot where it stood, so many have been the alterations of the 
premises, is difficult to determine. 

At CHESTERFIELD a Ducking Stool existed until about sixty years 
since, when it was taken down by a joiner named Samuel Stocks —a 
somewhat ominous name in connection with obsolete punishments — 
removed to his yard in Lord’s-mill Street, and rotted away in a couple 
of years. I am indebted for much information, concerning this stool, 
to Mr. Walton, of Chesterfield, who informs me that his father, who 
died four years ago at the age of 75, remembered its removal, and 
who also, on the authority of an old inhabitant of the town, now living, 
tells me that it was last used about 70 years ago. Ordinarily one or 
two immersions of the poor victim was all that was inflicted, but the 
last woman who underwent the punishment having used very bad lan- 
guage, and sworn terribly on emerging from the water the second time, 
was again ducked, and this time came up again cooled and penitent. 
The Ducking Stool was placed at the Silk-mill Dam, on the south side 
of the town, on the corner immediately underneath the wall of the 
“ House of Correction,” as then called, but now the County Prison, and 
which is shortly to be done away with in vonsequence of a new lock-up 
being in course of erection. It consisted of a rough strong chair 
attached to one end of a beam, which worked on a pivot on a post 
bedded into the ground at the edge of the dam, in the same manner as 
that described later on (page 154) at Broadwater. It was used on the 
authority of a magistrate, and the last person in charge of this muni- 
cipal duty was Samuel Watts, Master, or “ Keeper,” as he was then 
called, of the Poor House, and he was assisted in his duties by the 
local constables. In the latter part of its existence it was chiefly used 
to punish refractory paupers. The woman was placed in the chair, her 
arms drawn backwards, a bar placed across her back and in front of 
her elbows — so that she was literally “trussed” — another bar to 
hold her upright, and cords to tie her in, and she was then powerless, 
and obliged to submit to whatever degree of punishment her tormentors 
might think fit to inflict upon her. 


. 
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At ALFRETON, in the reign of Edward the Third, Thomas de 
Chaworth claimed a park, and right of free warren at Alfreton, 
with the privilege of having a gallows, twmbrell, and pillory, for the 
manor The Chaworths were at that, and at subsequent periods down 
to the reign of Henry VIL, a family of considerable importance in the 
county, and held several manors besides that of Alfreton. 

Doubtless at other places in Derbyshire these terrible engines of 
punishment were used ; but though I have reason to believe that at 
Ashborne, Belper, Melbourne, and Wirksworth, they were established, 
at present I have been unable to meet with any reliable record. The 
following notes on some of the examples in other parts of the king- 
dom will show the different forms of the engines, and explain the 
modes of inflicting punishment. 

Of the Cucking Stool — by which I mean the loose chair in which 
the culprit could be placed before her own door, or which could be 
attached to the Tumbrell for the purpose of drawing her to the gates 
of the town, or to the pond to be ducked — there are still some ex- 
amples in being. Of these, perhaps, two of the most interesting are 
those preserved in the Museum at Leicester, and at Wooton Bassett in 
Wiltshire. 

Of the Lz1czster example the following particulars have been kindly 
supplied by my friend W. M. Kelly, Esq., 
the Borough Auditor of that town, whose 
excellent work on the “ Ancient Records 
of Leicester,” contains a vast amount of 
interesting and valuable information. Mr. 

Kelly says — 

«‘ From the numerous references to the Cucking 
Stool in the ancient records of this borough, we 
have abundant proof that here, as well as in many 
other towns, the ladies were in former times very 
frequently subject to visitations of ill-tongue, and 
that their lords and masters were sufficiently un- 
gallant to consider no remedy so effectual for pre- 
venting a recurrence of the disorder, as the cold- 
water cure, applied by means of the Cucking, 

a Se enn ~4 of King H the Third, 

“ ; e 
it is ates te bere deen in use meh die it 
was not at that period restricted to the fair sex, for 
we learn, from the early regulations for the govern- 
ment of the town, contained ia ‘the Vellum Hook’ 
of the Corporation, that a brewer, breaking the 
assize of ale, was to be amerced for the first, second, 
and third offence, and for the fourth, without re- 
demption, he was to suffer the judgment of the 
Cucking Stool (tumbrellum). 

‘The punishment was not always by immersion, the offender being uently ex- 
seated u the Cucking Stool, during a certain period of time. us, at a 
= a Hall, held on the Thursday before St. Simon and St. Jude’s day, 1467, it was 
‘**¢ That scoldes be punished by the mayor, on a Cuck-stool before their own door, 
ei a ee s . ‘ si diak al 
** During mth and seven centuries, charges for or repairing 
the Cucking Stool are of constant occurrence in the Chamberlains’ ‘dawn Thus 
we have — 
8. d. 


1548. Item— Paid to John Croft for making the 
Cookstolle... ood ont os fos in 


v 
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1552. Item — Paid for mendyng of the Cuckstole at 


makyng of 
the Duckstoole tiie 7 ove act Soe 
1563. Item — For inge the cucstoole ... és 
Item — to Will™ Yates for making pynes and 
bands for the same ... oa rl obs Sie 
1566. Item— Paid to Robert Bylbrough for certen 
—_ and bords for the repairinge of the Coock- 
stole ... ose ose one eee ove oo 
Item —- Paid to William Yates for ij lo 
iron pynns with collers for the same Coockstole xij 
Item — Paid for nails for the same Coockstole ij 
1578. Item— Paid for a newe Cuckstoole ... «. =xiiij 


“In the year 1602 we have a payment ‘ for the charges of the Cuckestool, the Carte, 
and the Stocks.’ We learn by the same account that when the fair offender was 
ished by immersion, the Cucking Stool was placed on or by the side of the West 
Brid , 48 & payment was made for carrying it there Charges occur at various 
periods ‘ for rope to draw the Kuckstoole — for iron worke used abowte ytt —- for two 
staples for the Cuckstoole, etc.’ 
‘* A new Cuckstool was provided in 1646, and in the following year we again have — 
Item — Paid for making the Cookestoole _... a an 
Showing that more than one must have been in use at the same time. 
“In 1651 Elizabeth Harris was charged before the Mayor with using abusive lan- 
guage towards the two daughters of Thomas Wigston, and with throwing water and 
irt at them, for which she was * adjudged to be put in the Cuckstoole, and be drawne 
from the Bare Crosse to John Wilson’s dore.’ 
“*We also find the following accusation and punishment recorded in the Hall 


rs — 
** ¢27th June, 1654, before Mr. Maior, Mr. Somerfeild. 

“The Informaecdn of Mr. Thomas Goadbye against Ann Ramkin, widdow, sayeth 
as he was goeinge down Redcrosse streete, one Clarkes wife called him to her and shee 
tould him that one Ann Ramkin, widdow, did saye that the said Clarkes wife —_ 
her husband in the Goale, and as they were talkinge together the said Ann in 
came to them and did use many raileinge words and called Mr. Goadbye knave, and 
did then saye that Clarke’s wife did pyne her husband in the Goale. 


“ ¢ The said widdow Ramkin sent home in the Cuckstoole then.’ 


‘*On the same occasion a similar punishment was awarded to Richard Pole’s wife, 
who was charged by the above-mentioned Ann Clarke with giving her many raili 
words, and asserting that her (Clarke’s) husband brought home cloth worth three 

ds, and that he said so himself in the ‘ spikehouse.’ She was accordingly sent 
ome in the Cuckstool. 
Zs. d. 


‘* In 1744 there was paid for bringing out the Cuckstool 0 0 6 
4 ue notice of it which I have met with in the Accounts, is the following one 
In -y -—- 
**¢ Paid Mr. Elliott fora Cuckstool by Order of Hall £2.’ 


And I was, indeed, somewhat surprised to find that one had been purchased so re- 
cently, both from Throsby’s statement before-mentioned, and also that the latest 
period at which its use is recorded, was at Kingston-upon-Thames in the —_ 1745. 

‘* An aged inhabitant of the town has recently informed me, that he ects having 
seen, many years ago, another ancient Cucking Stool, at that time kept in the Town 
Hall-yard, and which was a kind of chair without legs, fixed at the end of a long pole ; 
he also remembers, when a bor, to have heard his mother say, that a few years before, 
she had seen the Cucking Stool placed at the door of a house in the Shambles Lane, 
but that the woman having managed to leave the house previously, escaped the duck- 
ing intended for her; and that a neighbour who died some thirty years ago, at an ad- 
vanced age, related to him that she once saw a woman ducked for scolding, and that 
the instrument was placed by the side of the river adjoining the West Bridge. He 
thinks this must have occurred about eighty years ago, and consequently from twenty- 
five to thirty years later than the period stated by Brand. Its use in this town at this 
comparatively recent period has also been confirmed by a gentleman now in his 81st 
ss recollects the Cuckstool being placed as a mark of disgrace in front of a 

in Bond Street; the woman residing there had also, it appears, twice done 
penance in St. Margaret’s Church for slander. 
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** References are, I find, made to another instrument of popular punishment — the 
Scolding Cart, that has “not been noticed, I believe, by writers on the subject. It 
seems to have differed from the Cucking Stool only in being provided with wheels, and 
in the culprit being seated upon it, and drawz through the town. Thus, in the account 
for 1629, the following charge 


Me Paid to Frauncis ay for making two wheels and one barr for the 
ai Whilst. in that for 1602, the two instruments are mentioned in the same entry, a 
payment ‘ for the charges of the Cucke-stool, the Carte, and the Stucks.’” 

Mr. Kelly, to whom the preservation of this chair is, I believe, owing, 
mentions the Scolding Cart as a distinct instrument. This was un- 
doubtedly the tumbreli on which the culprit was wheeled round the 
town, either without immersion, or previous to it. It will be seen that 
beneath the arms of the chair are grooves, or openings, for the inser- 
tion of the cord by which it was suspended. The seat is also removable, 
so as to offer no obstruction to the water, in ducking. 

At Wooton Basserr the chair is still re and the tumbrell 
was, until a few years ago, perfect. 

The form of chair we are here enabled 
to give through the kindness of Mr. 
Kite, of Devizes. The chair is still 
preserved by the Corporation of that 
town, and was exhibited at the tem- 
porary Museum at Marlborough. The 
chair is of oak, very strongly made, and 
bears on its back the date 1686. The 
tumbrell to which it was attached con- 


sisted of a pair of long shafts, with ropes 
attached, and a pair of wheels of three 
feet three inches in diameter, as shown 
in the engraving below. 
When used, the delinquent was placed 
in the chair, and firmly tied in, and the 
machine on which she was mounted was then drawn to the pond — the 


Weir pond — and pushed in backwards. The shafts were then let go, 
and the scold thus tipped backwards into the water, the shafts flying 
up, and being recovered after the immersion by means of the ropes 
attached to them. 
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At Nears there was formerly one, and the following curious order 
occurs in the laws of the town enacted in 1542 — 
‘* Item — If any person do scolde or rage. any burgesse or hys wyfe, or any other 
mn and hys wyfe. If she be found faulty in the same by sixe men, then shee to be 
Trought at the first defaulte to the Coocking-stoole, and there to sit one houre ; at the 
second defaulte. twoe houres: and at the thirde defaulte, to lett slipp the pynn, or els 
pay a good fyne to the king.” 


At Leominster, a tumbrell is still preserved, and is of singular 
construction, as will be seen by the accompanying engraving. The 
beam on which the chair is placed is no less than 23 feet 6 inches 
in length, and is worked on a pivot on the “see-saw” principle. 
When drawn through the streets the woman was as high as the first- - 
floor windows. The last time it was used for actual ducking was on 
the occasion of the punishment of a woman known by the name of 
Jenny Pipes, in 1809. In 1817, a woman named Sarah Leeke was 
placed in it, and wheeled round the 
town, but not ducked, the water 
being too low. It appears that it 
was usual to duck the poor creature 
in three different parts of the town, 
and wheel her, dripping wet, from 
one place to the other, and home 

in. 
In the Museum at ScarBorovGH, 
one of these chairs is preserved. 
It is said that there are persons 
still living in the town, who re- 
member its services being em- 
ployed when it stood upon the old 
pier. Itis a substantial arm-chair 
of oak ; with an iron bar extending 
from elbow to elbow, just as the 
wooden one is placed in a child’s 


{ 
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chair, to prevent the occupant from falling forward. The form of this 
chair is shown in the accompanying engraving, executed from a draw- 
ing kindly made for me by Mr. Champley, C.E., of the town. 

At Forpwics, I am informed by my friend Mr. Dunkin, a Ducking’ 
Stool was used on the bank of the river Stour, where it was broad and 
deep. The chair was strong and massive, with sloping arms, and from 
its form was probably affixed to a tumbrel. 

At GRAveSsEND, a tumbrel Cucking Stool was used at an inclined 
plane, calied the Horse-wash, on the bank of the River Thames ; and 


the following entries occur in the Corporation accounts — 
£ 


** 1628, Novem. 9. — Paid unto Meldham for mending the Cucking Stool 
1629, Sept. 4.— Paid unto the Wheeler for timber for mending the 
Cucking Stool bad RS ae oe se 

1635, Oct. 23. — ~— for two Wheeles and Yukes for the Ducking 


1636, January 7.— Paid the Porters for ducking of Goodwife Campion 
1646, June 12. — Paid two Porters for laying up the Ducking Stoole 
1653, —Paid John Powell for mending the Ducking Stoole 
1680, — Paid Gattet for a proclamation, and for carrying the 
Ducking Stoole in market... we eee ove 
At Kineston-upon-THamems, one of the same kind was used, but in 
this case the tumbrell was formed with three wheels instead of two, as 
is shown by the following items in the Chamberlain’s accounts — 


3 


2 c@m2coa ew of 


** 1572 — The making of the Cucking Stoo! 
»» — Lron work for the same the 
x,» — Timber forthe same... oes wa on om 
+ — Three brasses for the same, and three wheels -- O 410” 


This stool was used in 1738, as appears by the following notice — 

** Saturday, October 14, 1738. — Last week, at the Quarter Sessions at Kingston-on- 
Thames, an elderly woman, notorious for her vociferation, was indicted for a common 
scold, and the facts alleged being fully proved, she was sentenced to receive the old 

unishment of being ducked, which was accordingly executed upon her in the Thames, 

4 the proper officers, in a chair for that purpose preserved in the town ; and to prove 
the justice of the court’s sentence upon her, on her return from the water-side she 
fell upon one of her acquaintance, without provocation, with tongue, tooth, and nail, 
and would, had not the officers interposed, have deserved a second punishment, even 
before she was dry from the first.” 

In the crypt of the fine old church of St. Mary, at Warwick, the 
wheels of a tumbrell are still 
preserved, and the chair is 
also in the possession of a 
resident of that town. The 
pole of the tumbrell has been 
destroyed within the last few 
years. It will be seen by the 
engraving that it has three 
wheels, and must have been 
very similar to the one de- 
scribed at Kingston. 

At Bevertey, John, Arch- 
bishop of York, in the reign 
of Edward I. claimed the 
right of gallows, gibbet, pil- 
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lory, and twmbrel, and there are some curious entries in the Corporation 
accounts relating to it. 
**1456 — Et sol’ j laborar p mundacone cois sewer jux’ cuxtolepit p. exitu aque 
: ilm p. j diem iiij ; 
(Also paid one labourer for cleaning the common sewer adjoining the Cuck- 
stool pit, for a passage for the water there, for one day, 4d.) 
“* 1556 —iiijd de Johi Robynson cordin pe le Cuckstoole pitt.” 
(4d. received of John Robinson, cordwainer, for the Cuckstool pit.) 
The punishment of the Cuckstool in Beverley was inflicted on 
brewers and bakers, as well as others. 
At Newsury, the following occurs in the Quarter Sessions book — 


“ Sessions 19. 
July 24, Car. 2. } Burgus de Newbury. 


“It. We present the Widdow Adames for a common scould. 
‘* Ordered to appear at the next Sessions, being served with processe for that pur- 


Pea Janvary, ) Margaret Adames, Widow, hath appeared and pleaded not guilty to 
24 Car. 2. her indictment for a scold and put herself on the Jury, who 
being sworne, say she is guilty of the indictment against her. 
‘Cur. That she is to be ducked in the Cucking Stool according as the Mayor shall 
thinke the time fitting.” 


At Lyme Reais was a tumbrel, and in the Court of Hustings book, 
1581, it is ordered — 


“The Jury ay that the tumbrell be repaired, and maintained from time to time 
according to the Statute ;” 


and two years later the Mayor was ordered to provide one before All 
Saints’ day, under a penalty of 10s. The Cucking Stool was kept in 
the church porch. The following are some of the Corporation entries 


respecting it — 
The bringing the cucking stool out of the church 
For amending the cucking stool ... on ae oni oan 
Paid for a piece of timber for a cucking stool and six boards ... 
For timber to make a cucking stool ie oe oie a 
. For making a — stool, George Baker nas a vm 
. 80th April. Jtem: We present the Corporation for not repair- 
ing the cucking stool es oon kad _ we ae 
= it is ordered that it be repaired within one month 
The Onrpetation was presented for not ‘keeping up a ducki: 
stool as it was formerly allowed by the informations of seve 
persons.” 

It must not be understood that the 7’wmbrell was always used with 
the Ducking Stool — far from it. Fraudulent bakers, brewers of bad 
ale, vendors of putrid meat, sellers of ‘stinking rabbits, eels, capons, 
&.,” and other fraudulent people, as well as false-swearers, were carted 
round the town on the tumbrell, and so to the Pillory, which I shall 
speak of in another article. The Z'wmbrell was the wheel-carriage on 
which culprits were taken to be ducked, or to be locked in the pillory. 

A Ducking Stool of a different kind was until lately in existence at 
BroapWATER, near WoRTHING, and is carefully engraved in the Wilt- 
shire Archeological Magazine. It is of the trebucket form. A post 
is driven into the bed of the pond, and on the top is.bedded a piece of 
wood, which turns on a swivel and suppcrts a long beam, on one end 
of which is the “stool,” and at the other end a chain, by which it is 
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affixed to a post. When wanted for use, the beam is turned round to 
the bank, the woman placed in the “stool” and tied in, and the beam 
then turned back over the water, and the ducking given on the see- 
saw principle. 


At Ruesy was one of this description, which has been destroyed 
almost within memory. In reference to this example, I am favoured 
by my friend Mr. Pretty, F.S.A., with the following note — 


‘‘ The town had the usual appendages to a manor, a Pillory, Ducking Stool, Cage, 
and Stocks ; and which are noticed in the following items — 


*1714. ne 24. Paid Wm. Ladbrook for mending ye pillory _.... 

mt with the third-burrow ye same time the man stood in it 

1721. ae 5. Paid for a lock for ye epee’ stool, and ae in 
1725. April 30. ; 


towne business ‘a 
1739. Sept. 25 


1741. For oyle and colours for the cage and piney 


** The ducking stool was placed on the west side of the horse- nl, near the foot- 
path leading from the Clifton road towards the new Church-yard. Part of the posts 
to which it was affixed were visible until very lately, and the National School is now 
erected on its site. The last person who underwent the punishment was a man, for 
beating his wife, about forty years since ; but although the ducking stool has been 
long removed, the ceremony of i immersion in the horse-pond was recently inflicted on 
an inhabitant for brutality towards his wife.” 


It was most probably in allusion to this example that Benjamin 
West, the Northamptonshire poet, thus wrote in 1780 — 


* There stands, my friend, in yonder pool, 
= engine call’d a ducking stool : 
be legal pow’r con down, 
e joy and terror of the town. 
If jarring females kindle strife, 
Give language foul, or lug the coif ; 
If noisy dames should once begin 
To drive the house with horrid din — 
Away, you cry, you'll grace the stool, 
We'll teach you how your tongue to rule. 
The fair offender fills the seat 
he sullen pom Dy wyron | t. 
in the eep the stoo: escends, 
Bat b hese at first» we miss our ends 
She mounts again, and rages more. 
Than ever vixen did before. 
So, throwing water on the fire 
Will make it but burn up the higher. 
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If so, = fe pray let her take 
A second turn into the lake, 
And, rather than your patience lose, 
Thrice and again repeat the dose. 
No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No fire so hot but water quenches.” 
At Coventry, at the gate of the Grey Friars, was also one, and in 
the Leet Book the following entry occurs, under the date of Oct. 11, 
1597 — 


“ Whereas there are divers and sundrie disordered persons (women within this citie) 
that be scolds, brawlers, disturbers, and disquieters of theire neighbors it 
is ordered and enacted at this Leet, that if any such . . do from henceforth 
scold or brawle . . . upon complaint thereof to the Alderman of the Ward made, 
or the Maior for the time being, they shall be committed to the cook stoole lately 
pointed for the punishment of such offenders.’ An entry for ‘ making the cooke stoole 
at Greyfrier gate iiijs. iiijd.’ occurs in the same vol. as late as the year 1623.’ ” 

In the reign of Elizabeth there was a Ducking Stool at Mart- 
BOROUGH, probably of the trebucket form, and many entries respecting 
it occur in the Corporation accounts. In 1580 and 1582 it was re- 
paired. In 1584 a new one was procured, and in 1625 a man received 
for his help at the cucking of Joan Neal, 4d. 

At Devizes the tumbrell was kept in the church tower. 

At Beaminster, in 1629, Peter Hoskins, farmer of the manor, was 
ordered to procure stocks, ducking stool, and pillory, within three 
months, under pain of forfeiture of five pounds. 

At Honiton, Baretti, the lexicographer, relates, that in his journey 
from London to Exeter in 1760, he saw the ducking stool over the 
water by Honiton, “where they dipred old women supposed to be 
witches.” 

At Sroxe Appot, one Edith Copleyn had a feud with another 
labourer’s wife. If she demeaned herself she was to be taken before 
a magistrate, who was by the court desired to give her the punishment — 
of the Ducking Stool, or some other like punishment. 

At Norminenam, there were both pillory and Cuckstool in the 
market place, for the punishment of culprits. In 1731, Thomas 
Trigge, the then mayor, caused a woman to be placed in the Cuck- 
stool for prostitution, and left her at the mercy of the mob. The 
poor creature was so ill-treated, and ducked so much, that she lost her 
life. The Mayor was prosecuted for it, and the Cuckstool taken 
down. 

Of examples of the suspended Ducking Stool, the curivus fac-simile 
from an engraving in an early chap-book of the “Strange and Won- 
derful Relation of the Old Woman who was Drowned at Ratcliff 
Highway a Fortnight Ago,” at the head of this article (page 145 ante), 
is extremely curious. It exhibits the suspended chair, affixed to a 
transverse beam working in an upright post, in a tumbrell. 

It was to these suspended chairs that Gay, in his pastoral of “ The 
Dumps,” alludes, when he makes his heroine, Sparabilla, who thinks of 
committing suicide, say — 

“oe wi 
Gun the lous phen lnengs Ser the seodity pool 


That stoole dread of ev scolding uean ; 
Yet sure a lover should not die so mean 
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An excellent example of this kind of chair still exists at Lpswicn, 
and is shown in the annexed engraving. It is very strongly made, 
and has an iron framework by which it could be suspended to a lever 
or crane, and raised and lowered at will. The seat is formed of bars, 
Of this excellent example, I am enabled, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Piper, of that town, to reproduce from Clarke’s History of Ipswich, 
with the following note, the spirited representation (plate 10), of a 
scene when the punishment was about to be put in force. 

“Tt is a strong-backed arm-chair, with a wrought-iron rod, about an inch in 
diameter, fastened to each arm in front, meeting in a sezment of a circle above: there 
is also another iron rod affixed to the back, which curves over the head of a person 
seated in the chair, and is connected with the others at the top: to the centre of 
which is fastened an iron ring for the purpose of slinging the machine into tbe river. 
It is plain and substantial, and has more the appearance of solidity than antiquity in 
its construction. It is thus spoken of by a writer of some discernment — ‘In an un- 
frequented apartment in the Custom House is still preserved the Ducking Stool, a 
venerable relic of ancient customs, In the Chamberlain’s book are various entries of 
money paid to porters, for taking down the Ducking Stole, and assisting in the opera- 
tion of cooling, y its means, the inflammable passions of some of the female inhabi- 
tants of Ipswich.’ Entries for the payment of persons employed in taking down this 
instrument do certainly appear, and in the year 1597, three unfortunate females 
underwent this opprobrious ceremony ; but from delicacy we forbear to mention their 
names. The fee for inflicting this punishment was ls. 6d, and we blush to think it 
was ever necessary to enforce it.” 


A good specimen, preserved in the middle of last century at Sanp- 
WICH, showed by its construc- 
tion the origin of the punish- 
ment. On its arms and back 


were painted figures of men 
and women scolding, and using 
words not over polite or com- 
plimentary, while on the cross 
bar are the words — 


“Of members ye tonge is worst or best, 
An yll tonge ofte doeth breede unreste.” 


The accompanying engraving 
shows the form of this remark- 
able chair, and its peculiar 
ornamentation. It is stated 
in Boys’s History of Sandwich 
(1792) to have been preserved 
in the second story of the 
Town Hall, along with the 

arms, offensive and defensive, of the Trained Bands. im) 

Of the one at Campriner, Cole, writing in 1780, says, in his MSS. 
preserved in the British Museum — 

* time, when I was a boy, and lived with my dmother in the great corner 
aon at the. bridge foot next to Magdalen College, Cambridge, and rebuilt since by 
my uncle Mr. Joseph Cock, I remember to have seen a woman ducked for scolding. 
The chair hung by a pulley fastened to a beam about the middle of the bridge, in which 
the woman was confined, and let down under the water three times, and then taken 
out. The bridge was then of timber, before the present stone bridge of one arch was 
builded. The ducking stool was constantly hanging in its place, and on the back panel 
of it was engraved devils laying hold of scolds, &c. Some time after a new chair was 
erected in place of the old one, having the same devils carved on it, and well painted 
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and ornamented. When the new bri of stone was erected, about 1754, this was 
taken away, and I lately saw the carved and gilt beck of it nailed up in the shop of 
one Mr. Jackson, a whitesmith, in Butcher Row, behind the Town Hall, who offered 
it to me, but I did not know what to do with it. In October, 1776, I saw in the old 
Town Hall a third ducking stool of plain oak, with an iron bar before it to confine the 
person in the seat ; but I made no inquiries about it. I mention these things, as the 
practice seems now to be totaily laid aside.” 


Of the CanreRBURY example, my excellent antiquarian friend, Mr. 
Wright, in an excellent article, in his Archzological Album, gives the 
following extracts from the Corporation accounts — 


“Item, paied for a pece of tymber for the ladder of the cuckyng stole, and staves to 
the same xxd. 

“Ttem, tal slyttyng of the seid pece of tymber in iij. calves, with the.ij. shelle calves, 
vii 


J 
“Item, for a pece of tymber for the fote of the ladder, cont. xij. fote, xvd. 
“Ttem, paied for the plank and stanchons for the stole, iijd. 
“Ttem, es for a pynne of _—_ waying xij. li., and ij. plates waying vij. li, price 
li. jd. ob summa, ijs. iiijd. 
“Ttem, paied to Harry She; and hys mate, mters, for iij. dayes and di. having 
and mak of the cucking stole, takyng by the day xiid., summa, iiij. vjd. 
“Item, paied to Cristofer Wedy for caryage of the seid tymber to the saw-sluye, and 
from thense to the place where the seid cucking-stole stondeth, etc., iiijd. 
“Ttem, oe for di. c. of iij peny nailes, jd. ob. 
“Item, for a grete spykyn, to ij staples, and a haspe for the said stole, iij. 
“ Summa, xs. vd. ob.” 
“* Costes for makyng of the Cokyng Stole. 


“Item, paid to Dodd, carpenter, for makyng of the cokyng-stole and sawing the 
tymbre, by grete, vs. vijd. 
* Ttem, a pair of cholls, iijs. iiijd. 
“Ttem, paid for ij. iren pynnes for the same, waying v. li. at ijd. ob. the li. xiid. ob.” 
A very plain example, said to be the one formerly in use at Wor- 
CESTER, is here engraved. It is simply a box 
without a bottom, and with a seat, or shelf, in 
it, and it has four staples, by which it would 
be suspended by cords to the beam or pulley. 
At Bansury an excellent example was in use, 
and was placed, with the pillory, by the horse- 
pond in the market-place, and others are re- 
corded at SHrewsbury, LicHFIELD, LIVERPOOL, 
where it was very lately used in all cases of 
female admission to the House of Correction ; 
at Epawarg, StarrorD, SALisBuRY, and many 
other places. 
Examples, extracts from Corporation accounts, 
notices of records, and memorandums of allu- 
sions from the productions of the old writers, 
might be added almost ad infinitum to those 
which I have thus hastily thrown together ; but 
my object has not been to collect together ALL 
that is known on the subject, but to bring to bear a few of the ex- 
amples, so as to show the extent to which this mode of punishment 
has been practised in this kingdom, and to explain the different 
varieties of engines used. 
In the latter part of the 15th, during the whole of the 16th, and 
more particularly during the entire of the 17th centuries ; as well as 
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in the first half of the 18th, the practice of ducking continued 
throughout the kingdom, and although ducking stools were not per- 
haps quite as plenty as parish stocks, there was scarcely a town without 
one, and the beauty of many a village green was blotted and spoiled 
by the disgraceful machine being attached to the side of the horse, or 
duck, pond in its centre. There, in the village were the stocks for the 
men, the ducking stool for the women, and the pillory for both or 
either, and when the villagers wished to get up “an excitement” to 
relieve the dull monotony of their lives, a “ducking” was “as good 
as a show,” or a bull or bear baiting, and if the poor victim should die 
from the effects of the brutal treatment she received, why, all the 
better — they knew that they had had their amusement to its fullest 
extent, and had been debarred of nothing of their sport ! 

I may, perhaps, in a future number, give a few additional notes on 
the cucking stool, and so introduce some extraordinary accounts which 
I have met with of the ducking of some “ good-wife” or other, asa 
matter of speculation — for it has even been known that men (!) have 
“ presented” a woman as a scold, for the purpose of making money 
by it, by “ going round with the hat” among the bystanders, in con- 
sideration of the sport they had given them! Such is human nature. 
No matter whether the bull-ring, the cock-pit, the bear-garden, or the 
ducking pond — no matter whether cruelty was to be practised on the 
beast, the fow], the brute, or the woman — a crowd would be gathered 
together to enjoy the sport — the greater the cruelty the greater the 
zest with which it would be enjoyed —and people would be found 
to turn it to pecuniary account. Happy indeed is it for us that 
we live in an age when such public exhibitions are not tolerated, and 
when the law — for my fair readers must listen to the fact that it is 
still lawful to order them to the ducking stool !!—dare not, even if 
inclination led the authorities, be put in force. He would indeed be 
a hardy mayor, or magistrate, who would now order a woman to be 
dragged through the town, and publicly ducked, and I am very much 
of opinion that the assembled people would turn round, and, very pro- 
perly, well duck him instead. 

A prose satire, “ Poor Robin’s True Character of a Scold,” published 
in 1678, says— “A burr about the moone is not half so certain a 
presage of a tempest at sea, as her brow is of storm on land. And 
though laurel, hawthorn, and seal skin, are held preservatives against 
thunder, magick has not yet been able to finde any amulet so sovereign 
as to still her ravings; for, like oyl pour’d on flames, good words do 
but make her rage the faster : and when once her flag of defiance, the 
tippet, is unfurl’d, she cares not a straw for constable nor cucking- 
stool” —and if any hardy Mayor now was to order the punishment, 
he would find not only the scold’s tongue, but thousands of “flags of 
defiance” “unfurled” against him, and would be glad to retire not 
only from his office, but from the neighbourhood where he had 
attempted to use his cruel authority. 
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ON SOME OF THE VESTIGES OF THE BRITONS NEAR 
HATHERSAGE. 


BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.8., ETC., ETC. 
Author of the “‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” etc., etc., etc. 


Tue Peak of Derbyshire is so well known, and the objects of interest 
there, both ancient and modern, have been so ably described by Dr. 
Spencer Hall, in “The Peak and the Plain,” that any account of them 
would be superfluous ; and I shall, therefore, content myself with a 
few remarks on those which are connected with the general question 
of British antiquities, or which serve to illustrate certain natural or 
artificial peculiarities in other parts of the country. 

Of these the neighbourhood of Hathersage possesses its share — in 
the camp called “The Carl's Work,” and the less important one near 
the Church ; in the rocking-stones, and numerous rock-basins ; in the 
circles near Longshaw and Eyam ; and in the rocks above Derwent, 
known as “The Cakes of Bread,” and “The Salt-cellar,” with others 
named from their peculiar forms ; some of which I shall briefly notice. 

The drive from Hathersage to Derwent is highly picturesque, and 
derives an additional charm from the contrast of its wood and water 
with the moorland heights above the valley ; aptly illustrating the 
name Derwent (Dwr gwent), “fair water,’ and fulfilling the expecta- 
tions raised by an appellation of such high promise. The hope, how- 
ever, of finding Druidical remairis, which some might entertain from 
the name of the so-called “ Cakes of bread,” and other objects indicated 
in the ordnance survey of the hill above Derwent, is not so well repaid ; 
these being simply natural rocks of fantastic shape, the first of which — 
(fig 2.) consisting of layers of gritstone, lying one upon the other, have 


LAS 


the same character as the masses of granite that compose the Cheese- 
wring in Cornwall (fig. 1), and similar irregular pillars of rock on Mistor 
(fig. 3), and other heights of Dartmoor. Neither these “Cakes of 
Bread,” nor the other works of whimsical shape upon the Derwent hills, 
in Cornwall, or on Dartmoor, are attributable to the Druids ; and it 
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must be admitted, that if, from being in the neighbourhood of old 
British remains, any superstitious feeling was attached to them, this 
could only have arisen from the strangeness of their shape, as they are 
evidently not formed by human agency. 

Those who looked upon the Cheesewring as a Druidical idol sought 
a confirmation of their opinion from the vicinity of the three sacred 
circles, now called “The Hurlers,” and other remains of ancient days ; 
and considered the presence of the fortified camp, immediately above 
it, an additional evidence in favour of their conclusion: and the same 
argument has been used to prove the rock-basins within this camp to 
be the work of the Druids. Of the basins, however, the greater part, 
at least, must be attributed to natural causes, throughout the granite 
and gritstone districts ; and if one of those in the camp behind the 
Cheesewring seems to have been formed by human agency, it was 
probably a natural basin, afterwards altered and turned to some pur- 
pose by man. The sacred foot-print on Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, has 
in like manner been formed, according to Sir Emerson Tennent, by 
enlarging a natural hollow in the gneiss rock ; and Ibn Batuta, who 
visited it in 1325-6, mentions nine other hollows, or excavations, near 
it, into which pilgrims placed gold, and rubies, and otlfer jewels, as 
votive offerings. We may therefore reasonably conclude that the de- 
composition of rocks, both granite and gritstone, which formed those 
peculiar pillars, and rock-basins, were taken advantage of by a crafty 
priesthood, to aid them in their superstitions, and in obtaining an 
ascendancy over a credulous community ; and the doubts respecting 
a natural, or an artificial, formation, may be adjusted by admitting that 
man availed himself of what he found ready to his hand ; and that 
certain peculiarly formed rocks and basins were, sometimes, adopted 
and modified by him into a more definite shape for his own objects. 

One of the basins, indeed, in the camp behind the Cheesewring, has 
so decided a spout, or channel, that, if we did not feel eure that 
quarrymen at the present day had some more profitable employment, 
we might suppose they had added it at a recent period (fig. 4); and 
the same remark applies to some others in various localities. 
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_ But while it is certain that most of the numerous rock-basins found 
in the granite of Cornwall and Devonshire, and in the gritstone of 
Stanage Edge, above Hathersage, are solely attributable to the decom- 
ition of the rock, there is, in some instances, too evident a proof of 
uman agency to allow us to doubt that the circular basins, having 
upright sides and level bottoms, and furnished with regular spouts, or 
channels, are the work of man. Of these may be mentioned several in 
one isolated block of granite, within the fortified town of Carp Brea, 
near Redruth, which are upwards of two feet in depth ; one at Castor, 
and another at Mistor, on Dartmoor ; one on Stanage Edge ; and an- 
other on Eyam Moor. The first, at Carn Brea, is remarkable from 
being in the neighbourhood of similar blocks of granite, which are des- 
titute of any basins approaching them in size or appearance ; while 
those at Castor and Mistor are equally unlike the small basins in the 
neighbouring rocks (the former being about 4 ft. in mean diameter, 
and about 2 ft. 7 in. deep; the latter about 3ft. diameter, and 6 in. in 
depth) ; and the same may be said of that on Stanage Edge, which 
differs in size and form from the numerous rock-basins throughout that 
long range of hills’ It has every appearance of being hewn in the rock. 
It is close to a cave (now attributed to Robin Hood), beneath the brow 
of the cliff, and measures 484 inches in diameter, 454 in depth (fig. 5), 


varying to 21 inches, according to the inclination of the surface of the 
stone ; and at the distance of one foot from it is a smaller one, 30° 
inches by 26 in diameter, which is natural, and left in its original 
shallower and less defined state. The other, on Eyam Moor, which 
has also the peculiarity of being the only one on those conspicuous 
rocks, is 30 inches by 29 in diameter, and 15} deep, varying to 9, from 
the inclination of the surface of the stone (fig. 6); and is peculiar, from 
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having the lower part of its upright sides* hollowed out by the action 
of the water rotating within it ; showing that this change has been 
effected at a later time in its sides, which were originally made per- 





* Especially those on the N. and W. 
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pendicular to the bottom by the hand of man. It has a spout or 
channel. on the east side, and is destitute of the usual accumulation 
of decomposed stone found in deep natural basins ; and like the others 
abovementioned, it is in the vicinity of ancient British remains. 

But as I have treated the subject of rock-basins on another occasion, 
it is unnecessary to enter more fully into it at present ; and I refer to 
my paper in the Journal of the Archwological Association,* where I 
have expressed my belief that we can generally distinguish between 
artificial and natural basins ; and that they are not confined to granite 
and gritstone, but are found in other formations not subject to the 
same kind of decomposition: 

E.N.E.,, and about one-third of a mile from the basin on Eyam 
Moor, is an ortholithic circle, about 100 feet in diameter, of which ten 
stones are standing, out of fifteen or sixteen, the original number. It 
has the peculiarity of being surrounded by a low mound of earth and 
stones, about 12 ft. in width, making the total diameter about 112 ft. 
(Plate XI.) ; and is also remarkable for having within it what is said to 
be the remains of a cist. A large stone was also taken from it some 
years ago, which differed very much in its dimensions from those com- 
posing the circle, measuring as they do less than 3 feet in height ; 
and we may conclude, from their moderate size, that it was not a sacred 
circle, but rather altogether sepulchral, and of the class of monuments, 
which, from being surrounded by isolated stones, I have called “ en- 
circled carns.” They are found on Dartmoor, and in other places 
There are, however, some instances of cists within sacred circles. Near 
it is a stone carn, or heap of stones, and about 300 yards on the higher 
ground to the southward, are other smaller circles of different dimen- 
sions ; some ten to twelve paces, others seven paces in diameter, in- 
ternally, which, though very imperfectly preserved, are interesting, 
from having the usual appearance of British houses, or hut circles, so 
often met with in other parts of England. And as all these are far 
removed from the basin above described, it is evident that it was not 
intended for holding water for drinking, especially as the quantity it © 
holds is small, and as a spring (traditionally called the “ Druid’s well”) 
was nearer to them ; a remark-.equally applicable to the basins at Carn 
Brea, near Redruth, where the inhabitants had a plentiful supply 
from natural fountains.¢ And if there is reason for believing that the 
water of those basins was intended for any purpose, it might, without 
any violence to probability, be su that it was applied to some 
superstitious rites ; nor would this be at variance with what has been 
handed down to us ’ respecting the customs of our British ancestors. 

The small earthwork, called “ Green,” near the Church of 
Hathersage, once surrounded by a ditch, is said to be Danish ; but its 
position and entourage argue in favour of its being British, connected 
as it is, in a strategical point of view, with “ the Carl’s Work,” and the 
command of the approaches from the eastward. For the one would be 
ineffectual without the other; and the earthwork was necessary to 





* In the June number, 1860. 
t+ See my Paper on Carn Brea, = by the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
and in the 5 ournal of that Society, 1860. 
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watch the southern approach on that side, at the same time that it 
the western valley, and communicated with the heights of 
yam Moor, all of which were masked from “ the Carl’s Work.” 

The Church, with the vallum of earth enclosing the camp, the 
Churchyard, famed as the burial-place of Little John, the companion 
of Robin Hood, and the surrounding scenery, present many pleasing 
views ; one of which, taken from outside the camp to the eastward, 
forms the subject of the accompanying engraving (Plate XII.), but as 
little remains of the camp itself, I proceed to notice the more striking 
peculiarities of “the Carl’s Work.”* 

This bears the marked characteristics of an ancient British fort. It 


Camp, when intended rather as an advanced post, than a fortified strong- 
hold, or one capable of receiving a large garrison, and of securing the 
eattle of the adjacent lands on the advance of an énemy. For the 
camps were generally defended by a iriple fosse and vallum, 
in the smaller ones these were frequently single ; and when on the 
or on other rocky heights, the inaccessible nature of their 


two precipitous sides, enabled the garrison to concentrate 


their whole force on the only exposed front. 
D is about 17 or 18 feet in thickness; its outer 


most remarkable fea- 
tures in this fort is the 
gateway on its south 
side. It is 7 ft. 2 in. 
in breadth ; and as the 





haps a corruption of Caer lys ; from caer, a “‘ fortified town,’’ or ‘* fortress,” 

and lys,a ‘‘ place,” or palace ;” unless it is a later name applied to it from its age; 

carl signi ying ‘* old,” and perhaps applied, like the expression in Cornwall, “‘ it is of 
the man,” to indicate an ancient work. 

t I regret not having been allowed to make a plan of it ; but researches among an- 
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the valley below passed between the two curvilinear faces of the 
wall, which formed the entrance passage, an enemy advancing to fores 
the gate was exposed to the missiles of the besieged on both sides ; 
while the portion of it to the west, projecting like a round tower, 
raked the face of the wall to the right and left, and formed an 
advanced work over the ascent (fig. 10). 


The stones have been well put together, and some are of consider- 
able size ; the largest I measured being 14 ft. 4 in. long, by three ft 
4 in. in height (at a). In the approach by the ascending road, it may 
be observed that the assailants were brought up with their right, or 
unshielded, arm exposed to the missiles of the besieged, long before 
they reached the gateway; and though this is not the universal 
custom in British defences, it does occur in several that I have ex- 
amined, and may have been the result of design. It was so with the 
ancient Greeks, who looked upon it as an important point in their de- 
fensive system. The advance of the wall at the side of a gateway, 
and the two curved faces of an entrance-passage, were not unusual in 
British forts ; and they not only afforded to the garrison the advan- 





cient remains on these moors, whether camps, or sacred circles, are greatly interfered 
with by the importance of the still more ‘‘ sacred grouse,” and the keepers ruthlessly 
prohibit any examination of the antiquities within their beats. 
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tage of commanding the ascent, and of assailing the two flanks of an 
enemy as he approached, but enabled them to withdraw with greater 
security after a sortie, if pursued by the besiegers, and to retire 
under the cover of the missiles of their friends who manned the pro- 
jecting walls. We here see the same principle as in the Roman 
round tower at each side of the gate ; but the idea was still in embryo 
with the Britons, and was not extended to the whole face of their cir- 
cular or irregular works. In mentioning their irregular works I may 
also observe, that British camps were not always round ; on the con- 
trary their form was adapted tu that of the ground ; and though the 
circular plan was the one preferred, the disposition of the walls was 
sy irregular, and varied according to the outline of the hill they 
occupii 

Of the instances of an entrance passage between two receding or 
two projecting walls, it will be sufficient to notice one at Worl Hill, 
above Weston-super-Mare, and another at Chfin Castle, in Cornwall ; 
and the same principle was adopted by the Greeks, as at Mycenz, 
where the Gate of Lions, the main entrance of that ancient and strong 
city, stands at the end of a passage formed by two parallel walls, pro- 
jecting to the right and left. 

Another peculiarity in British camps, or towns (the “oppida” of 
Cesar), was the arrangement of the gateways of the outer and inner 
walls, when surrounded, as the larger camps were, by a second, or a 
third, vallum and ditch ; and here the two succeeding gateways, in- 
stead of being placed directly opposite each other, were placed en 


ech-lon, or diagonally (figs. 11, 12); with a view of preventing the 
inner one being raked from that before it, when the latter was forced 
by the besiegers ; and this precaution was still more effectually carried 
out in some of them, as at Chin Castle, by the additional intervention - 
of a round passage-wall projecting from the inner gate (fig. 12). 


The spaces enclosed within the outer walls were often of great ex- 
tent ; and were intended both as outworks, and for the reception of the 
flocks and herds, driven into the camp on the approach of an enemy ; 





* It is said, however, that round towers are found, at intervals, along the walls of a 
British Camp near Clynmog, in North Wales, and of that on Pen-masn-mawr. 
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and this custom of the Britons is alluded to by Cesar, when he ob- 
serves, that they fortified their towns with a fosse and rampart, to 
secure themselves and their cattle from an enemy : and when captured 
“ he states, that “magnus numerus pecoris” was found within them* 
(Bell. Gall. viii. 17, and v. 9). The same is noticed by Strabo. 

The many ingenious arrangements for the security of their camps, 
show considera) able advancement in the science of defence : resulting as 
they evidently did from a regular system, long established and ma- 
tured ; and, as appears from their frequent occurrence, not the result 
of accident or caprice ; and the covert ways by which they sallied to 
attack the flanks of an enemy, as he advanced towards the place, and the 
various provisions to prevent a surprise, or a lodgement in front of the 
works, display marked forethought and skill in the art of construct- 
ing their hill forts. As Cesar and Tacitus inform us, they had long 
been in the habit of carrying on wars with each other, before the 
arrival of the Romans ; who found the tribes in a state of hostility, 
and profited by their dissensions ; and the discovery of early imperial 
money in several of the camps, proves that they were of a date ante- 
cedent to the conquest by the Cesars. Indeed the Britons, after the 
departure of the Romans, were not in a condition to raise forts of the 
strength and dimensions of many that remain ; and the date of these 
would be sufficiently evident, even if the above testimony of Roman 
occupation at a subsequent time were not present to proclaim it. 

The defences of the Britons were directed against invaders expected 
from the sea, as well as against inland foes ; and the care with which 
all the communications were secured, in case of alarm, shows how well, 
and how universally, they were organised throughout those parts of the 
country. most exposed to attack. Nor were they confined to the 
Southern and Eastern coasts ; the same provision was made in Wales 
against enemies from the sea; the outposts on the shore being in like 
manner backed by inland works of greater strength, as in the Eastern 
and Southern parts of the island. The position of their camps varied, 
as might be expected, according to circumstances ; and the same may 
be observed in the case of the Belg#, who having occupied the South 
of Britain, found it necessary to establish a chain of forts on their 
northern frontier, in addition to the strong vallum and ditch, now 
known as the Wans-Dyke, in order to secure themselves from the 
Britons whose territory they had invaded. 

But this subject is far too extensive for the brief space of this 
paper, Tier has here been to treat chiefly of those points 
connected with the peculiarities of ‘“‘ The Carl’s Work,” rather than to 
enter into the details of British castramentation. 





* One near Wooller, in Northumberland, is traditionally called the “ Kettle Camp,” 
i be ion of ‘‘ Cattle Camp,” indicating the 
the outer area ; though it must be confessed that the occurrence of 
or “ Kittle,” in various parts of England, may point to some other origin and signifi- 
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NOTES ON A FEW OF THE OLD LIBRARIES OF DERBY- 
SHIRE, AND THEIR EXISTING REMAINS. 


BY THOMAS BATEMAN, ESQ. 
Author of the “‘ Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,” etc., etc., ete. 


A coop deal of time and trouble, well or ill expended, as the Reader 
may determine in accordance with his own private views, respecting 
Bibliomania, has been incurred since the second decade of the present 
century, by the father of the writer, and by himself, in hunting in all 
manner of places in the Peak of Derbyshire, for books, more especially 
for old books, but most especially for Black Letter books, and though 
the natural consequence has been the purchase and rejection of an 
amazing amount of rubbish, in the shape of worthless or hopelessly 
imperfect books ; and though the result may not, after all, be com- 
mensurate with the labour and expense bestowed on the search, some 
few flowers, uselessly “wasting their sweetness in the desert air,” have 
been gathered, which the learned Dr. Dibdin himself would no* have 
disdained to incorporate with his famous “ Lincoln Nosegay,” had that 
book-loving Divine had the opportunity of so doing. There is, more- 
over, not a little interest attaching to a collection of books exclusively 
acquired from neglected sources in a district which must always have 
been remote from ordinary literary traffic, as such will have been pro- 
cured with difficulty, read with care, and will be found to represent 
with great accuracy the learning, opinions, taste and. intelligence, of 
the educated classes of countrymen, during the momentous reigns of 
the Tudor and Stuart dynasties. Confining our attention to books 
derived from our own neighbourhood alone. we find every change of 
opinion marked by the remains of a corresponding literature, in the _ 
earlier period necessarily scanty, but towards the middle of the 17th 
century, existing in ample quantity. The manuscript Service-book, 
laboriously engrossed on vellum — relic of unquestioned supremacy of 
the Romish Faith, is sueceeded by the controversial tracts of its cham- 
pions, in which fierce attacks are made upon the Monk of Wittenberg, 
then undermining the whole fabric of the Papacy ; soon these are 
followed by versions of the Bible in the vernacular tongue, and a few 
treatises by some of the Reformers, which appear to have been strictly 
suppressed, and occasionally answered by Divines of the old faith, re- 
instated in power for a short season by Mary of unhappy memory. 
After the re-establishment of the Protestant religion, we find many 
of the more voluminous works of the Puritans, a series continued by 
the Nonconformist writers of the succeeding century, whose produc- 
tions would seem to have been very popular in Derbyshire. In general 
literature, we find the reading of our ancestors to embrace the medi- 
eval routine of science, as unfolded by Glanville and other similar 
authors, and at a later period, the works of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Poets, the black letter romances of chivalry, the party pam- 
phlets and news-letters, which swarmed from the press in the course 
of the contest between Charles the First and the Parliament ; and 
after the Restoration numerous varied romances, and those wondrous 
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penny histories, now called Chap Books, some of them purporting to 
be “‘ godly” books,” but commonly rather the reverse ; indeed, the 
latter is so notoriously the rule, that I have heard of several cottage 
collections of them accumulated, and stitched together one by one ag 
purchased from the flying stationer by successive generations, having 
been committed to the flames in consequence of religious convictions pro- 
duced by the preaching of the Methodists. I am far from mentioning 
this circumstance in a captious spirit, and merely allude to it ase 
singular fact which accounts for the scarcity of the older chap books, 
Two or three such collections have fallen into my hands, the tracts 
comprising’ them often wofully tattered, but still legibly recounting 
the valiant: or mischievous deeds of a cyele of heroes, and mythical 
personages; including St. Gcorge, Thomas Hickathrift, Friar Bacon, 
Tom Long, Dr. Faustus, Swalpo, Valentine and Orson, Whittington and 
his Cat, the Friar and Boy, Robin Hood, the Old Woman of Ratcliffe 
Highway, the: Lancashire Witches, and many other equally eccentric 
individuals, whose ‘exploits are now well nigh forgotten by all, save 
Shakesperian Commentators, and collectors of Old English folk-lore. 
But the nature of our success will be better understood by a resumé 
of the principal books of each age that. we have met with, before enter- 
ing upon which, we may be permitted to observe, that in addition to 
representative -books, or books of intrinsic value, the collector of the 
literature of past ages is certain to acquire, in the course of the forma- 
tion of a library, volumes possessing an additional imterest, derived 
from association with former proprietors of note, who may have left 
their signaturés or other autograph memoranda in token of ownership, 
or who may have furnished evidence of their taste and magnificence in 
the binding of their libraries—in backs and covers impressed with 
arms, monograms, or other ornamental devices, which frequently indi- 
cate the collection whence they have strayed. Such are the precious 
tomes from the Maioli, Grolier, Mecenaté, and De Thou libraries, and 
from numerous other collections of the 16th and 17th centuries, esta- 
blished in the most learned Continental cities ; and if splendour of 
external decoration is not so usual in books from Old English libraries, 
it is sometimes compensated by circumstances that render an un- 
adorned volume eyen more interesting than those much-coveted speci- 
mens of bibliopegistic art, as will be seen in the course of the present 
article. The principal collections, whose dispersed volumes we have 
been able to identify, include a portion of that of Bishop Juxon, who 
attended the unfortunate Charles in his last moments, many of his 
books being in the possession of the Rev. Henry Lomas, Vicar of Hart- 
ington, in the last century, at whose death it is to be feared most of 
them found their way to the bourne whence few books return — the 
village grocer’s shop ; a few have. survived, which, from their enviable 
condition, make the loss of the remainder seem more grievous to the 
lover of fine bindings and books having a history, they are — 

A volume containing eleven different Almanacks for the Year 1640, 
in the original vellum binding, impressed on both sides with the Royal 
Arms, and elegant corner ornaments in gold, doubtless from the library 
of Charles himself. 
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Stow’s Survey of London, 4to., 1598, in the original leather binding, 
with the City Arms stamped on the sides, and the words “E. Bib. 
Juxonian&” written at the back of the title. 

And lastly, a small Dictionary of the Latin, Hungarian, Bohemian, 
and German tongues, printed at Vienna in 1641, bound in a leaf of 
an ancient vellum manuscript, and having the same attestation, “ E. 
Bib. Juxonian4,” written on the fly-leaf. 

A second collection formed by a man of mark, and likewise dispersed 
in the neighbourhood of Hartington, much longer since, was that of 
the witty and accomplished Cotton, celebrated as the friend and pis- 
catory colleague of Izaak Walton ; and asa poet and author of ver- 
satile talent, whose most sparkling works are so undisguisedly tinged 
with the licentious spirit of the age in which he lived as to have fallen 
into almost total neglect. By far the most important memorial of this 
library is the autograph manuscript of many of his smaller poetical 
productions, now in the possession of the Editor of the “ Retiquary ;” 
but two other volumes with his autograph, and an article, which 
though by no means literary, I may be excused for mentioning — I 
mean his drinking-jack, well authenticated — have been picked up in 
their original neighbourhood. The books are — 

The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Moore, ostensibly written by his 
great-grandson, Thomas More, and printed at Paris or Louvain about 
1631, 4to. A valuable piece of biography, since reprinted on account 
of its rarity, and of late proved by the Rev. Joseph Hunter to have 
been written by Cresacre More. It bears the autograph signatures of 
Charles Cotton at the beginning and end, and of his daughter Kathe- 
rine upon the title : some corrections in the hand of the former also 
o¢cur in the margins. The spelling of the name as Moore, instead of 
More, in the title of this book, corresponds with the orthography of 
the inscription around the centre compartment of Sir Thomas More’s - 
own Triptych from Alton Towers, now at Lomberdale. 

Secondly, a Dictionary of the French and Latin Languages having 
on the title an autograph of one of the family of Cromwell, Earl of 
Ardglass, whose widow became Cotton’s second wife ; and on the fly- 
leaf the following presentation in Cotton’s handwriting — 


“ Liber Thoma Suttoni Donum Caroli Cottoni Arm.”’ 


A third collection was gathered by John Ashe, an apothecary of 
Chesterfield, in the latter part of the 17th century, whose books — 
mostly of a theological or controversial class, are distinguished by 
the initials I. A. branded on the top edge of the leaves with a hot iron. 
Several pieces of considerable scarcity, by Non-conformist ministers of 
the county, and a small edition of Esop’s Fables, with absurd woodcuts, 
exhibit this distinctive mark. 

But the most extensive collection, or perhaps, more correctly, that 
which has reached modern times with the least loss by the way, was 
formed at Stanton Woodhouse by the centenarian, Captain John Monk 
Morgan, who, according to Easton’s “ Human Longevity,” died in 1774, 
aged 100. His library was of a most varied character, but its pre- 
vailing features were books of travel, and tracts, or pamphlets of the 
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day. Amongst the former were Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, 
Relations of Drake’s Exploits, Co s Crudities, and the Adventures 
of Davis, the Barber-Surgeon of on, whose miserable captivity 
amongst the Moors is set forth in a rare black-letter quarto. The 
latter include an extensive series of political brochures, and news-letters 
from the time of Elizabeth to that of Queen Anne —a mere abstract 
of the titles of which would occupy many pages. It is sufficient to 
say, that they represent the contemporary literature of the Spanish 
Wars in the Low Countries, that between the German Emperor and 
the son-in-law of James I., the Prince Palatine ; the civil war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, the persecutions of the Piedmontese 
and French Protestants, the Popish plots of Charles II.’s reign, and 
the Rebellion of 1745. There were moreover many curious books in 
other branches of literature, both English and foreign, including some 
Spanish Histories of the 16th Century, Berthelet’s beautifully printed 
edition of Glanville’s curious Encyclopedia, folio, 1535; some Re- 
formation Controversies by Huggard, Ochinus, Smith, and others, 
embodied in small octavo tomes, printed in the critical reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary; also some popular books of the Elizabethan 
age, by Lodge and similar writers, including “ Wit’s Miserie, or the 
Devils Incarnate of this Age,” giving a curious picture of London 
Labour and London Vice in 1596 ; and a copy of Lynch’s Fountaine of 
Fiction, with the autograph of Sir Henry Spelman on the title. In 
Poetry the collection was rather poor — Drayton, Quarles, and one or 
two others of about the same period, being the only authors, with the 
exception of two whose works merit a more detailed notice, on account 
of the singular interest attaching to the copies found in this collection. 
One, which we will dismiss in a few words, was the autograph manu- 
seript of Hobbes’ well-known Latin Poem, “De Mirabilibus Pecci,” 
with dedication to the Earl of Devonshire, written on folio paper: this 
was given by me to the late Duke of Devonshire in 1850. The other, 
which I still retain, is an incomplete copy of the Posies of George 
Gascoigne, 1587, containing the “‘ Supposes,” a Comedy ; and “Jocasta,” 
a Tragedy — the last having the exceedingly rare autograph of John 
Felton, who assassinated George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the 
favourite of James I. and Charles, at Portsmouth, in 1628, written at 
the top of a page beginning with, what to a man of Felton’s gloomy 
disposition would be a strangely suggestive passage, and one which he 
had evidently studied with a view cf nerving himself to the pe: 

tion of the revolting crime. We annex a fac-simile of this historically 
valuable signature, and extract the text immediately beneath it on 


« But why do I fustaine the fmart hereof ? 
Why thould my blood be fpilte for others’ gilte ? 
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Oh! welcome were that mefsanger to me, 
That brought me word of both my nephewes deathes, 
Then fhould it foone be fene in euery eye, 
”*T wixt prince and prince, what difference would appeare ; 
Then fhould experience thewe what griefe it is 
To ferue the humours of unbridled youth. 
Now will I goe, for to prepare with _—_ 
The funeralls of my younge giltlefse fonne, 
The which perhaps may be accompanyed 
With th? obsequies of proude Eteocles. 
Creon goeth out by the gates Homoloydes.” 


Captain Morgan’s appetite for collecting must have continued almost 
to the end of his protracted life, there being piles of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” and its rival “The London,” coming down to within a few 
years of the date of his death. The portion of his library we have 
attempted to describe was supposed to comprise about one-third of the 
entire collection ; it owed its preservation to having been stowed away 
in a large sea-chest, in a neglected loft in an outhouse, where rats and 
damp were the only agencies inimical to its safety, both being less de- 
structive than human ignorance, which has caused the loss of the other 
parts of this most important library. But it is time to leave any 
further notice of special collections, lest the subject become too tedious, 
and we will make an attempt to illustrate the literary taste of past 
times in Derbyshire, by a brief enumeration of some of the more 
characteristic volumes with which it has been our good fortune to meet 
in various out-of-the-way places in the county. The severe penalties 
denounced at the time of the Reformation against such as retained 
any service books of the old religion, it is well known caused the 
wholesale destruction of manuscripts of all kinds in England, and - 
comparatively few of the liturgical manuscripts that have reached our 
day are of English scription. The only relics of this kind that can 
claim a place here, consist of a few leaves of a Graduale of the 13th 
century, and a few from a Lectionary about a hundred years later, both 
on vellum of large quarto size, and almost certainly from the Church 
of Darley Dale, the margins being much scribbled over with memo- 
randa relating to transactions in that neighbourhood. It also contains 
the autograph of Roger Columbell, one of whose family, long extinct, 
: thus mentioned in Leonard Wheatcroft’s (unpublished) Elegy in 

72— 

« Then on the hills I came to Darley Hall, 
To heare that Musicke in thofe afhes tall ; 
Liftening awhile, I not being pleafed well, 
Thought I, where is my pretty Cullem-bell ? 
Whofe name and fame made all this Dale once found, 
But now that honour’s buried under ground.””* 


The period immediately preceding the Reformation which witnessed 





* In Cochran’s Catalogue of Manuscripts, printed in ey by ete entry — 


“ Psalterium Latinum Glossatum ;” at the end “ explici um meta 
Magistri.”” Manuscript on vellum of the 12th century, large folio, in the original 
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the beginning of the conflict between the Romish and Protestant 
Churches ; and the unavailing efforts of the hierarchy of the former to 
retain their influence over men’s minds and consciences, is not inaptly 
represented by a volume of black-letter tracts from the presses of some 
of our earlier printers, two or three of them unmentioned by any 
bibliographer, collected and bound up during that important crisis ; 
@ recital of the titles will be sufficient to indicate the value of the 


stout quarto resulting from the aggregation of such uncommon 
materials — 


1. An Exhortacyon made to Relygyouse Systers in the Tyme of Theyr Consecrac 
by the Reverend Fader in God Johan Alcok, Bysshop of Ely. Emprynted ai 
estmynstre, by Med, so de Worde (1495). 
Bishop Richard Fitz James ‘‘ Sermo die June Ebdomada Pasche,” under a Wood- 
cut. W. de Worde (1496). 

. “ The Hylle of Perfection,” by John Alcok, Bishop of Ely. W. de Worde (1497), 
This Sermon folowynge was Compyled, &c., by John (Fisher) Bysshop of Rochester, 
the Body a_i of Henry VII. W. de Worde (1509). 

. A Mornynge embraunce had at the Moneth Mynde of the Noble Pryncease 

, Countesse of Richmonde and Darbye, Moder unto Kynge Henry VIL, 
by John Fisher. Woodcut of the Bishop preaching. W. de Worde (1509). 

Sermon of John Fisher, the Bysshop of Rochester, agaynst Martyn Luther, 

&c. Same Woodcut as the last W. de Worde (1521). 
7. The Byrthe of Antechrist the which shall come into the Worlde as the hecy 
of Many Prophets Recordeth, and is taken out of Sondry Bokes, with the Tokens 
and Sygnes that shall falle before the Comynge of our Lorde Jesu Cryst to the 

General « Jugement. hid mor de Worde (probably about 1525). With Twenty- 

four most extraordinary Woodcuts. 

ASermon had at Pau!is by the Comandment of the Most Reuerand Father in God 
my Lorde Legate, and sayd by John the Bysshop of Rochester, concernynye 
certayne Heretikes which than Abjured for Holdynge the Heresies of Martyn 

Luther that Famous Hereticke, and for the Kepynge and ay oo of his Bokes 

agaynst the Ordinance of the Bulle of Pope Leo the Tenth. inted by Thomas 
Berthelet, London (1525). 

Hereafter ensueth Two Fru Sermons Made and at by the Ryghte 
Reuerende Father in God John Fyssher, &c. Printed by W. Rastell, London 
1 


10. Pe super Dominicam Orationem compilati, etc., Arnoldo De Petra de Scut- 
dorpe. Woodcut Title. Printed at Rouen, by Richard Goupil (1512). 


Of the first English printers, an imperfect specimen only has 
occurred, it is ‘The Book named Cordyale, which treateth of the Foure 
Last Things,” printed by Caxton in 1480. The descriptions of the tor- 
ments of the finally impenitent, in this book, are sufficiently terrific 
to satisfy the most morbid taste for the horrible, but are too lengthy 
to allow us to extract a specimen. The more general literature of the 
same age, may be typified by the Encyclopeedia of Glanville, mentioned 
before, and by an equally curious exposition of natural philosophy, 
entitled “The Myrrour and Descrypcyon of the Worlde, with many 
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Mervaylles,” printed by Lawrence Andrew, at London, 1525, with droll 
woodcuts of various degrees of merit ; it is impossible to resist giving 
one of the “ Mervaylles,” as a sample of the rest. “In Inde... . 
there is a beste named aspis that may not be deceyued ne taken but 
by chermyng, for he heeryth gladly the sown, but as sone as he herith 
the charm, he putteth his taile in his one ere, and that other leieth to 
the grounde doubtyng to be deceyued by the charm.” The colour of 
pepper is accounted for thus :—‘“ Nyghe unto this contrey groweth 
peper al white, but the vermine isso greate that whan they wolde gadre 
it they must set fire therein for to drive away the vermine and when 
it is brent, the peper is founden all black scorched and crispe.” 
Another book of the same nature, but limited in subject, is the “ Ver- 
tuouse Boke of Distillacyon of the Waters of all manner of Herbes, by 
the moste conynge Mayster Jerome of Brynswyke,” 1527, from the 
same press. The Historie of two the moste noble Captains of the 
Worlde, Anniball and Scipio, translated into Englishe out of Titus 
Liuius, by Antonye Cope, Esquier, with a poetical address to the 
reader, by Tho. Berthelet the printer, in 1543, indicates the martial 
spirit of the age, and one other typographical curiosity claims a pass- 
ing notice ; it is a Proclamation from the press of Pynson, printed on 
a large folio leaf, entitled, Articles of Pardon granted in the first year 
of the reign of Kinge Henry the VIII. (1509), and ornamented by a 
woodcut of the Royal arms ; the first three words of the text are xylo- 
graphic, being cut out from the wood so as to print white on a black 
ground. The reign of this King is also remarkable as that in which 
the Bible was first translated into the English tongue, and although 
no fragment of Coverdale’s version has yet been found in this county, 
three copies of Cranmer’s may be named, one of the first edition of 1539, 
in the library at Castleton Church, somewhat imperfect ; another long 
preserved at Edale, but now removed into Lancashire ; and a copy of 
the edition of November, 1540, wanting part of the first title only, at 
Lomberdale, where is also an imperfect copy of Sir John Cheke’s trans- 
lation, with the Latin version of Erasmus in parallel columns, printed 
in 8vo., by Gaultier, in 1550, curious as containing autographs of six- 
teen different owners. The well-known rarity of these Old English 
Bibles which were proscribed during the Marian persecution, may ex- 
cuse the mention of what to the uninitiated in book-lore might appear 
volumes of common occurrence, and we will pass over the more recent 
translations of the sacred volume with the remark, that very nume- 
rous copies of the Genevan translation, both in the Roman and old 
English type, printed towards the end of the 16th century, and pre- 
vious to the authorised version of James L., are still to be met with; 
they are nearly all quartos, and are usually bound with the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Psalms in verse, a Concordance, and Scriptural 
genealogies engraved on wood. They have very often been used as 
“Family Bibles,” and as such contain entries of births and deaths of 
generations of Derbyshire yeomen—records not nearly so well kept 
in later times ; indeed there is reason to fear that this good old cus- 
tom has, in a great measure, fallen into desuetude’ In the time of 
Elizabeth, Calvinistic divinity was predominant in Derbyshire, as well 
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as elsewhere in England. Two editions of his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, and several translations of his various com- 
mentaries, have survived, together with two-editions of Latimer’s 
quaint and popular Sermons ; but to particularise the multitude of 
authors whose works, theological and controversial, succeed her reign, 
would be altogether too tiresome; and, with very few exceptions, the 
books of the latter part of it, and of the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, consist of this class, to the exclusion of the dramatists and poets 
who rendered that period so brilliant in the annals of literature. No 
scrap of Shakespeare has ever been observed by me ; Chaucer in an 
edition printed about the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, Lydgate’s 
metrical History of the Wars between the Grecians and the sa 
(1555), More’s Utopia (1556), Fenton’s Tragical Discourses (1567), and 
the collected works of Spenser issued soon after its close, are about 
the only evidences of the belles lettres studied in the Peak, besides 
what have already come under review in the account of Capt. Morgan's 
library. A few books on the practical sciences of mathematics, men- 
suration, navigation, and gunnery, by Blagrave, Digges, and others, 
have come down from the same period ; but they require no particular 
description. In the early part of the reign of Charles I. there was 
manifestly a considerable demand for works of fiction of the chivalric 
school of knight errantry. They were mainly supplied by William 
Stansby, a famous publisher in his day of this light literature. As 
examples may be quoted—The History of Prince Arthur and his 
Valiand Knights of the Round Table (1634), Primaleon of Greece 
1619), Palmerin of England, the History of Tom a Lincoln, the Red 
Knight (1635), and the moral romance called the Voyage of the 
Wandering Knight, a prose adaptation or imitation of the poem of 
Guilliaume de Guileville, entitled Le Pelerinaige de Vie Humaine, 
which is with good reason supposed to have suggested to Bunyan the 
plan of his immortal allegory. These, which we may imagine to have 
been the reading of the Cavaliers, were proscribed by the Puritan 
party, whence the greater rarity of editions issued in the beginning of 
the century, than of those printed in imitation of them in black letter 
to supply the renewed demand for readable books at the Restoration, 
which was also met by an abundant issue of small volumes of history, 
biography, travels, adventures, shipwrecks, prodigies, &c., ostensibly 
compiled by Robert Burton, the nom de plume of the scribe employed 
by Nathaniel Crouch, with whom abides the merit of establishing 
what would now be called Crouch’s Standard Library. Many of his 
works retained their popularity till the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury, being extensively reprinted at short intervals by various book- 
sellers ; but I refrain from more lengthened remarks, trusting that the 
changes of opinion and manners in the 16th and 17th centuries have 
not been scantily illustrated from a collector's point of view, and from 
materials exclusively collected in his own locality. A review of the 
labours of authors more immediately connected with the county would 
enable us to arrive at the same conclusions from similar but more 
limited premises, and is an undertaking we would gladly see fulfilled 
in the pages of the ‘‘ RaLiquary.” 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE SPALDINGS. 


mROM MS. COLLECTIONS FOR SUFFOLK IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM; BLOOM- 
FIELD'S NORFOLK ; AND OTHER SOURCES. 


BY ELIZA METEYARD (SILVERPEN). 


Authoress of the “Love Steps of Dorothy Vernon ;” “ Mainstone’s Housekeeper ;” “ Lilian's 
Golden Hours ;” etc., etc., etc. 

In the south-eastern part of the county of Norfolk, and on the banks 

of the Waveney, lie the village and manor of Brockdish. The Spaldings 

(originally from Lincolnshire) were considerable owners here, in the 

early part of the seventeenth century ; and both ancient documents 

and tradition tell this strange old tragic story of the manor-hall. 

This hall was an ancient place, built centuries befure ; and full of 
huge buttresses, old galleries, broad staircases, and secret chambers, 
was now fallen partly into decay ; for the owner, being town-clerk of 
Cambridge, came rarely hither, except at certain seasons to hold his 
Court leet. Many an ivied gable, round the great stone court, leant 
droopingly with age ; the vanes, towards east and west, creaked with 
the rust of years; the belfry tower was overgrown with moss, and 
sent a world of fragrance on the summer-air, from the great bunches 
of wall-flower which flourished, like sweet saints within their niches, in 
the fissures and crevices of the old grey stonework ; yet, looking south- 
ward, towards the garden (daintily trimmed) were four or five chambers 
with deep oriels, through which the faintest sunlight ever shone, and 
gilt the oaken floors. One of these pleasant chambers was very rich 
in rare and costly books, not only piled on great carved oaken presses, 
but lying heaped upon the broad old oriel seats; and in another 
hung a wealth of pictures of the early masters (for the inhabitants of ~ 
these eastern counties of England had, through their proximity to Hol- 
land, easy access to the Continent), sweet scenes and sweeter faces, 
expressive of both human and angelic goodness. And there they hung 
—sweet symbols of the innocence they gazed on. Within this chamber, 
too, was a sort of clavichord or organ ; singing birds in cages so large as 
to be like liberty itself ; flowers, growing in old porcelain jars ; a little 
tapestry frame; a work-table of costly ebony ; a very rare Turkey car- 
pet beneath and round it; and many other things which ministered to 
happiness and thought ; for this was the home of Frances, the heiress 
and only child of the Spaldings. She was a girl about eleven years 
old, living mostly here at this manor-house, under the care of an 
agéd tutor, named Le Grice, and a few domestics, for the sake of country 
air. Wisely had the parents chosen this old man ; for learned, even in 
an age of scholars, and with no ambition beyond books, and a fervent 
desire to minister to the piety and good of others, he had quitted 
a high position in the university, to undertake the charge of this 
sweet heiress of the Spaldings: for sweet she was, if gentleness, and 
truth, and warmth of heart, and comprehension, can make a human 
creature genuine and good. So thus, knowing the rare soil in which 
he tilled, this second Roger Ascham had, through the three years of 
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his tutorship, taken infinite pains with the large soul of this 
girl ; and as the rich fruit grew and ripened beyond all expectancy, his 
love grew as much near idolatry as good men’s love can grow. So lovi 
in this noble purity of giving and receiving the knowledge which bring. 
eth all of us a little nearer to the heavens, scholar and master were 
ever together. In the shaded holts of the park, in the old monkish 
apple orchard, in the wide garden beside the sundial, on which was 
carved in Latin, the sweet monkish legend, Horas non numero nisi 
serenas, “We count no hours unless they be serene,” under the avenue 
of thick spread walnut-trees, beside the green-banked fish-pool, the 
lessons in summer-tide were given ; and through the winter, in the 
oriel most warmed by the cheering sun, or on the broad stone hearth, 
where crackled the glowing faggots, learning was made delight by this 
newer Lady Jane, and rarer Roger Ascham. Thus they were ever to- 
gether from day to day; and none tended the garden so thriftily as the 
_clerkly tutor and the young girl. Beside this, the buttery, the great 
stone kitchen, and a little wainscoted parlour looking to the dolphin- 
fountain and the court, heldother loving friends to Frances. Fransham, 
her nurse, and now housekeeper, Tibb, the cook, Doll, a sort of laundry 
and housemaid, and Goosey, a half-witted lad, who waited in the 
kitchen ; without speaking of other servants employed upon the farm, 
Thus Fransham’s whole thought was to tend and dress her little mistress, 
to concoct medicines and soothing drinks for her when she was ill ; old 
Tibb’s best service, to make nice cakes of saffron and aniseed, and 
rise her with dainties for dinner ; whilst Doll not only took care 
that Mistress Frances’ chamber was the cleanliest and the daintiest in 
the house, that her linen was fair and sweetly lavendered, but was 
always moreover secretly distilling rose-water, honey-water, cowslip- 
water, May-dew, with which to fill the great ewer basin ; and ravished 
likewise the garden for the richest scented flowers, to make sweet 
pockets, and balls, and bags, for “lady bird.” Goosey, the scullion-lad, 
played no mean part in this small household of the heiress ; he brought 
his “lady” squirrels from the woods, young doves from the “cushbirds” 
nests, tamed owls and ravens, and gathered her the first blackberries 
from the neighbouring moorland, and hazel nuts from the woods, all 
because he “loved Mistress Frances bravely.” 

In the old wood which joined the orchard was an ancient heronshaw, 
and from this place poor Goosey had brought a young unfledged heron ; 
and so, in process of time, reared and tamed it, as to make it the wonder 
of the country round. This bird, as it grew, being much with Frances, 
became infinitely fond of her ; it clapped its wings, and made hoarse 
noises for very gladness, when the child was glad ; it roosted solemnly 
by in grave meditation when the books were open; and when she 
walked, its tiny silver bells were ever heard in some near neighbourhood. 

It was an autumn day, and all the domestics, even to the rare matter 
of the stay-at-home Fransham, had asked holiday, and gone to a fair 
in a neighbouring township, leaving no one in the buttery and kitchen 
but Goosey, to tend the fires, and milk the cows. The bright day had 
waned on pleasantly, till evening was now sinking into night ; yet, still 
Le Grice and the child lingered beneath the orchard-trees, for the night 
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air blew cool and refreshingly, and was laden with the scent of flowers. 

Thus they sat on the turfed bank, busily talking, as they had been 

doing for a long while, till the bright harvest moon, stealing from the 

clouds, cast into the shade the old ivied gables, as if to shroud their 
grey antiquity, and glinting its dancing light upon the tinted panes of 
the mullioned oriels, gave semblance of quaint heraldry upon the green 

sward stretching to their feet. Suddenly some thought seemed to 

cross the child’s mind, for just as their merry conversation ended, she 

drew her hand quickly from that of the old man, and bending her ear, 

as if to catch some well-known sound, rose up, and tripping lightly from 
his side, though looking back a time or two, was in an instant lost in 
the broad shadows of the gables. That instant, as the little form 
vanished in the darkness, a strange and unutterable feeling crossed 
the old man’s heart. It was agonizing, yet he could not define it ; it 
prompted him immediately to call her back, but she was gone, and 
nothing left before his sight but the solemn shadows of the house. As 
he was given to contemplation (and truth mostly dwells with such a 
vein of humour) he might liken that young, happy child, seen and gone, 
to the best hopes of human life, viewed in all beauty and anticipation 
for a time, then gone, we know not how, or where. He sat awhile ; 
she came not ; the silver queen of heaven was hidden in her sweeping 
veil of clouds ; the belfry clock rung out the hour of nine, and he hur- 
ried to the house. First, to lean through the open casement of an oriel 
of the summer-parlour ; but Frances could not he seen through the 
length and breadth of the polished floor. He next hurried through 
the hall, into the winter-room, where always burnt a fire in the chill of 
evening ; but not even here, where he thought to find her, was the sweet 
“lady-bird.” He searched the ancient buttery, the wide kitchens, 
Fransham’s parlour, and the still-room ; many unused places running 
either way ; each nook upon the basement floor; he called out with 
husky voice, till her name rung on each rafter, and was echoed back 
from the ruined belfry-tower. ‘ But Frances was a silly child,” the old 
man said, at length, “and loved to tease.” Then he hummed the tune 
of some old madrigal, to let her hear, if she had hid herself away for 
fun, that he knew it, and treated the thing as quite a joke. Then he 
peeped round quaint old presses, and into antique closets, as large as 
modern rooms, and merrily eried, “Ah! ah! I see you now.” But she 
was not there, or here, or anywhere ; the very heart of the old man 
seemed turned to stone—he knew not why. In her bed-chamber, 
made and left so dainty by Doll’s loving hands, she was not ; in the 
wide galleries, nor on the antique staircases ; Goosey, called from 
beside the kitchen fire, where he sat weaving “ fady-bird” a little basket, 
shouted louder than the old man ; and, blind with tears, and trembling 
like an infant, climbed to the ruined gables and along the broken floors ; 
but Miss Frances neither spoke, nor called, nor made a sign: so the 
time passed by. Together the witless lad and the old man searched 
the orchard, the heronshaw, the dove-cot. -When the seryants came 
home from their day of jollity, each one was amazed and agunized by 
the strange tale, and then, with anxious care, sought far and wide. 
The night was dreary, and of mortal agony toall. Never did bell ring 
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out from ivied tower hours so lengthened with the dull deadening 
sense of pain. 

Towards midnight, perched on the balustrade of a ruined gallery, 
most remote from the inhabited parts of the house, the heron was 
found, so strangely, too, that all wondered. It seemed drooping, and 
moped as if it knew the desolation and the stillness, and sat there as 
the sign of grief and coming woe. One of the tiny silver bells was 
gone from off his foot ; all wondered more and more; for it seemed, 
from the listening of the child before she tripped away, as stated by 
Le Grice, her purpose was to seek the bird. 

The morrow came ; no work was done by country hind nor wealthy 
yeoman, within bounds far wider than the manor, for it was a day of 
whispered anxiety and grief. The pastoral Waveney was dragged: 
cunning masons were brought to search each nook in the old hall ; hill 
and dale were trod ; suspicicus characters arrested (amongst them a dis- 
tant kinsman of the Spaldings, a spendtbrift vagabond, who had an 
interest in the child’s death) ; but nothing could be proved against him, 
though he confessed to have seen her on the day of her disappearance, 

It was not till all hope had fled that the parents of the child were 
made acquainted with the strange mystery. Le Grice, as a last hope, 
fancied that the child might have sought her parents, or been led to 
them by some stranger. But when this hope died, when he beheld 
the mortal agony of the childless father and mother, when he remem- 
bered what was lost, his reason fled, and all he uttered, night and day, 
and day and night, was one low, melancholy, beseeching, piteous cry 
for her — the last hope of the Spaldings ! 

The autumn passed away — winter too. The old man was removed 
to Cambridge, from the scene of his despair ; but he escaped from the 
watchful custody placed over him, and wandering back to the old hall 
of Brockdish, moped about its now deserted gardens and chambers, ever 
in one stupor of melancholy madness. The witling, and the heron, too, 
drooped side by side, and day by day. No little baskets now were 
weaved, no lilies gathered from the Waveney’s brink ; no little cushats 
brought from the budding woods ; and now the heron never clapped 
its wings, or rang its solitary bell ; it moped upon the window-ledge, 
and knew it was alone. 

As I have noted, by the fragrant lilies and the unfledged cushats, 
the spring was come. The apple-trees in the mossied orchard were 
pink with blossoms, and the old walnut-boughs had just put on their 
loveliest garniture of leaves, to make a verdurous roof against the 
golden arrows of the summer’s sun. And day by day upon the daised 
bank, from which he had last seen the precious footfall of the child, 
the moping idiot sat from the sunrise till sun’s close ; ever looking 
wistfully, as if the shadows of the gables would, at this point of time, 
give up what they had so long remorselessly devoured, of love and life, 
and hope. For some days (it was a curious thing) the heron was 
missed ; then came again, and then again was missing. At length it 
came one day, and hopping to the old man’s side upon the grassy bank, 
held in its beak a piece of tattered rag. The old man observed this, 
took it from the bird, wept over it, and hid it in his bosom. The bird 
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brought other pieces ; the old man took them, and hid them as the 
first. At length the bird was noticed by poor Goosey, and what it did 
was told by him to Fransham, who tended the old man. Marvellous 
as the thing was, the piece of tattered rag was instantly recognised 
by the quick eyes of the loving nurse to be a fragment of the poor 
child’s dress. 

On its next disappearance, the bird was watched, traced to the roof, 
and was seen to enter a narrow aperture, made seemingly by time, in 
the lichen-covered basemeut of an ancient stack of chimneys. The 
aperture was immediately made larger ; and lo! in a narrow ruined 
chamber, built in the thickness of the wall, lay the Heiress of the 
Spaldings, shrivelled, and long dead ; whilst, in mute solemnity, sat the 
faithful heron. The child’s right hand still grasped the tiny bell ; but 
it was evident she had passed long fevered hours of mortal suffering ; 
for the fragments of her dress, bits of which the bird had carried off, 
lay strewed around, in a confusion which told a fearful tale. 

A small secret door, bitten and torn by the poor child’s teeth and 
hands, was found to open on to the ruined gallery, where the moping 
heron was first discovered ; but how she got within this secret place 
no one ever knew. That her purpose was to seek the bird, wher she 
tripped from the old man’s side, no one ever donbted ; and that she 
had found it, was evident by the bell. Many imugined that the kms- 
man before spoken of had pushed her within the secret place, but this 
is doutful ; though it seems probable that some imaginary fear of his 
presence in this deserted part of the house, to which she had run, had 
terrified her into flight, and that, accidentally pushing against the 
spring which closed this unknown door, she had fallen forward, and was 
thus shut out for ever from the living world. It was clear that the 
heron had not discovered the body till decay had commenced, and to 
gain access to it, it had enlarged the aperture in the ruined roof with 
its bill. 

Le Grice lived but a very few weeks after this discovery ; for they 
told him that the poor child was thus found, and he seemed to com- 
prehend them. He died about that same time of evening as that on 
which the child was lost, and saying he was happy, begged those around 
his bed to pray for both, for in death, as well as life, the old man and 
the child were one. 

The estates of the Spaldings, in this parisu, were sold some three 
ears after, and the old manor-hall of Brockdish levelled to the ground, 

ut the register of the burial of Frances Spalding still remains in the 
old vestry books ; and her effigy, representing her clad in a winding 
sheet (as was the custom of the age), was in existence when Sir Francis 
Blomefield, knight, made his great ecclesiastical, manorial, and anti- 
quarian collections, for his well known County History of Norfolk, 
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A FAUNA OF DERBYSHIRE. 
QUADRUPEDS ; CHAPTER I. BY JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, F.R.8.L. 


“The Naturalist” of “The Field ;” nS Oe nay Melbourne ; ‘‘ The Trent ” 
.» OtC., @ 
To the inquiring mind of the Naturalist, the County of Derby offers a 
wide field for study and research. The rude hills, rocks, and moorlands, 
of the northern part of it, are congenial to the habits of the wilder ani- 
mals, whilst the beautiful vales of the Derwent, Trent, Wye, and other 
streams, are peopled with a considerable number of the smaller quadru- 
peds, some of which are found in but few other counties. Originally, the 
quadrupeds of Derbyshire were much more numerous than at present, 
This decrease may be attributable to the gigantic strides with which 
Agriculture has advanced upon their haunts — the stricter vigilance of 
the gamekeeper in keeping down the predatory animals, and to that 
encroachment upon their haunts and havits generally which advancing 
civilization is sure to make. Many species of animals once so plentiful 
have now completely vanished :—others are becoming daily compara- 
tively rare. These facts will be alluded to more particularly when each 
separate species comes under view. The wild cow, formerly plentiful, 
is now extinct. In a tumulus cut through by the Railway near Bor- 
rowash I found numberless pieces of the horns of this animal along with 
the remains of the Briton and the Saxon. In tumuli, too, are found the 
tusks of the wild boar; and in digging in the parish of Melbourne some 
time ago several were turned up, showing evidence of its existence in 
our county at a very early period. The red-deer existed in this part 
of England 2000 years ago or more, as its horns, the trophies of the 
ancient British hunter, and which were buried with him when he died, 
have been repeatedly found in northern Derbyshire in the Briton’s 
grave-mounds, These mounds, too, contain the bones of the Black Rat 
in great abundance, showing that although it is now nearly extinct in 
this country, it was formerly met with in great abundance. The Fou- 
mart, also, then gave life and animation to our northern valleys, as is 
evidenced by the skulls which are occasionally found in these primeval 
mounds. The wolf had once a stronghold in the Peak, and even so 
late as the second year of the reign of Edward 2nd, John de Wolfhunt, 
who died in that year, held one messuage and fifteen acres of land, asa 
remuneration for taking wolves in the King’s Forest in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. Mr. Samuel Carrington of Wetton, to whom I am indebted 
for many valuable remarks, asks, “May not Wolves-Cote, near the 
New-haven, derive its name from a cote erected there in olden times 
when wolves abounded, as an occasion of protection against those ani- 
mals, when the habitations of man were few and far between? The 
word ‘ Wolf’ is pure Anglo-Saxon: January with that people was called 
Wolf Monat, there being most danger from wolves in the depth of Win- 
ter.” The bear, too, probably existed in this county at one period : at 
least, this is the opinion held by several naturalists and antiquaries. Sir 
Oswald Mosley, in his inaugural address to the members of the British 
Archeological Association at Derby, says, “that the southern part of 
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Derbyshire, together with portions of the adjoining counties of Stafford, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, formed one extensive forest, of which Shire-- 
wood, Needwood, Charnwood, Melbourne Chace, and Duffield Frith, re- 
mained as vestiges until a comparatively recent period. This wild tract 
of woodland afforded shelter to various beasts of the chase: the wolf, the 
wild boar, and the bear — although now extinct in this kingdom — were 
then to be found in abundance, and from a passage in the poet Martial, 
when speaking of the punishment of Laureolus, we are led to believe 
that the Romans were supplied from the woods of Britain, with bears 
for the use of their amphitheatres. Amongst the Harleian Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, there is also a representation of an Anglo-Saxon 
amphitheatre, in which a person is exhibiting a tame bear for the 
amusement of the spectator: surely this proves their existence in the 
country at that time, for the Anglo-Saxons would not be likely to have 
imported bears for the purpose: we have traces in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of bears having been kept at an early period: for the 
hamlet of Bearward-cote (now Barrow-cote) took its name, undoubtedly 
from being the residence of a bear keeper.” 

Another evidence of the existence of bears in this country at an early 
period, is furnished by the fact, that upon the helmets of the Saxons 
were represented figures of animals indigenous to this country, and 
most frequently the bear. In the collection of Mr. Bateman, of Yol- 
grave, the well known Antiquary, is a rude Saxon helmet, surmounted 
by a bear for its crest. 

Having glanced at the existence of quadrupeds, many of which are 
now extinct, I next turn to notice others which may still be met with 
in various parts of our County, and also venture to add some little facts 
connected with their history. 

Tue Hepvcrxnoc. The persecution which attends this curious animal, 
fails to annihilate it as a species, for in spite of that cruelty which is 
usually shown to it by a rural population, or the enmity displayed to- 
wards it by the game preserver, it still maintains its hold in many parts 
of Derbyshire. Whether considered with reference to its structure or 
mode of life, the hedgehog is remarkably interesting. Its habits 
generally are so well known that it really becomes unnecessary to 
dwell at length upon them : it will therefore be only needful to remark 
upon a few which have been most obscure. This animal is herbivorous 
as well as carnivorous. That it will take young chickens, I have had 
abundant proof, and I doubt not that its predatory propensities are 
extended towards young game. It also eats numberless small insects, 
and is to a certain extent a very useful animal. Speaking of the hedge- 
hog being caught in traps set for vermin, “High Elms,” a very 
talented writer in “The Field,” says, “that he does not consider that 
they go there to take the bait, but to devour the burying beetles that 
always collect where any dead animal or piece of putrid meat may be. 
The beetles are very handsome to look at, being black, spotted with 
gold.” Towards the middle of May, if a person rambles by the sides of 
meadows, which are laid for mowing, he may: occasionally observe a 
hedgehog, sometimes two, not far from the hedge, very busy in the long 
grass. I never can make out precisely what the animal is in search of, 
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but I think it must be small beetles and insects: evidently not vege- 
tables. On such occasions the animal is not difficult to capture, and 
if taken by surprise may be sometimes picked up by the hand. 

I have found and examined numerous nests of the hedgehog, and at 
such various periods of the year as lead me to suppose that it breeds 
twice, if not oftener, in a season. The nest is found so early as April 
and as late as October. It is usually situated in the rough grass at 
the bottom of a hedge and is composed of rank grass, lined with haw- 
thorn leaves and soft herbage. The parents have from two to five ata 
birth. When only a few hours old, they are remarkably curious little 
beings, not much larger than the short-tailed fieldmouse, being covered 
on the back with soft black and white flexible spines, giving them a 
peculiar variegated appearance. These spines soon harden and form a 
most admirable protective coat of mail against all enemies. When 
danger is at hand the animal contracts himself into a ball, with the 
head, legs, and feet in the middle, and the spines outside. As the 
danger disappears his body is gradually uncoiled, and he looks quietly 
around, and eventually makes his escape. This singular habit did not 
escape the notice of the celebrated comic writer, Thomas Hood, who 
thus uses it to illustrate his ideas in his lines on “ Bed,” in the poem 
called “ Miss Kilmanseg and her Golden Leg.” 

“‘ There’s Morbid, all bile, and verjuice, and nerves, 
Where other people would make preserves ! 
He turns his fruit into pickles : 
Jealous, curious, and fretted by day, 
At night to his own sharp fancies a prey. 


He lies like a hedg rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles.” 


Throughout most winters the hedgehog remains dormant. Towards 
November he collects a mass of dead leaves and grass together in a tree- 
root or a hedgebottom, and contrives — but by what means has often 
been a puzzle—to get into the midst, and lies warmly and securely until 
spring. The snow may descend and whiten the earth — the wind may 
howl around him with a force which shakes the great forest oak — the 
frost may congeal the ground :— it matters not to him: the more se- 
vere the weather, the sounder is his sleep — until the sweet voice of 
Spring which awakens the snowdrop and crocus from their sleep, or 
calls up the lark to her matin, also calls him into life. To the tempera- 
ture of a mild winter, however, he is occasionally susceptible. I was 
once rabbiting with a friend, when one of the men abruptly exclaimed, 
“Did you ever see a hedgehog in Winter, Sir?” “Yes!” said I, 
“once, and only once —in 1846, a very mild winter.” “Well,” said 
the young man, “there is one ;” I looked, and about twenty yards 
above where I was standing, was a young hedgehog, feeding. 1 watched 
his actions narrowly — he was searching for food, and as is his wont 
nearly buried his head to his eyes in the grass. He was very particular 
in examining the under surface of decaying fallen leaves, His food 
seemed to be small beetles, and whilst eaticg them, he produced a sub- 
dued crackling noise. He was extremely sensitive to sound, and if I 
made a noise like an animal, squeaking, he rolled himself up, com- 
pressed his body tightly, and at each repetition of the sound, a vibratory 
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motion ran through his whole body. He could run at very consider- 
able speed. It was very singular to find this animal out of his hyber- 
naculum so late in the winter ; but still more so, as within a few yards 
from the spot where he was in full activity, we found another (an old 
one), in a perfectly dormant state. The thermometer stood at 60. 

THe Mote. This animal prevails to a considerable extent in our 
pastures and cultivated fields, and the little hillocks which it throws 
up prove a great annoyance to the agriculturist. This habit of the 
mole is chiefly injurious in appearance : indeed occasionally its opera- 
tions are very beneficial. It preys upon insects which ravage the roots 
of grass and corn, being one of the greatest known enemies to the wire- 
worm in its various stages. Some years ago, I saw a piece of turf 
ploughed up, about ninety years old, which had been honeycombed by 
moles. I never knew it free from them. Being curious to ascertain 
the cause of their preference to this spot, I examined it most minutely, 
and found it contained hundreds, aye, thousands of soft white grubs, 
which I supposed to be the object of search. The greatest amount of 
damage done by moles occurs in cultivated fields, which the animals 
intersect in all directions, thereby loosening the soil and taking away 
that anchorage which the roots of the corn should have upon it. In 
open drains and dykes on meadow land, their excavations are obnoxious. 
As soon as they are cleared out, the animals undermine the sides and 
bottoms of them to procure the insects which moisture draws together. 
Moles usually have a keen perception of danger, and immediately de- 
tect approaching footsteps. This perception, however, is not alike in 
all individuals. I once noticed a man at work and tramyling about a 
piece of ground, when almost beneath his feet, a mole began to push up 
the soil. With a bill-hook which he had in his hand, he struck at it, 
and killed it. 

The mole is one of the few quadrupeds which live entirely within the 
earth. He is born in the earth, reared in the earth, lives in the 
earth, and if unmolested, dies in the earth. Yet, doubtless owing to 
that beautiful, structural peculiarity with which he is gifted, life is as 
agreeable to him as to the deer which bounds in the park, or the eagle 
that circles in the sky. He is “the right quadruped, in the right 
place :” peculiarly fitted for the precise niche in the temple of nature, 
which he so ably fills. 


“ Look ! how the mole that lives within the soil, 
Is amply fitted for his night of toil. 
His palms are broad : his nose like snout of pig, 
Enabling him to excavate and dig : 
His coat of plush, no earth can rest between ; 
*Tis glossy, close, and thick like velveteen, 
And from his work, he issues neat and clean.” 
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STANZAS. 


BY DR. SPENCER T. HALL, M.A. 


The Autumn come round again ; 
The hedges redden in the lane ; 

The leaves grow golden on the tree, 
Arid golden memories glow in me. . 


Yes, Autumn comes, but where art thou, 

My loved and loving Sarah, now? 

”Tis but twelve months fince we were wed, 
And three months they have call’d thee dead. 


Yet dead thou feemeft not to me, 

But living ftill in all I fee : 

Ev’n Nature thy dear form doth take, 
And lock more lovely for thy fake ! 


Yon lake’s deep blue, that mocks the, fky, 
Hath caught exprefsion from thine eye, 
Where oft I’ve read fuch depth of love 
As could but come from Heaven above. 


Yon hill, with funthine on its brow, 
Is not more noble than wert thou; 
And all the landfcape borrows grace 


From the fweet beauty of thy face. 


And in thofe founds, fo foft and low, 
That with the light winds come and go, 
It makes my drooping foul rejoice 

To hear the mufic of thy voice. 


Whence, too, thefe yearnings of the heart, 
That form of life the trueft part, 

But that thy fpirit comes to mine, 

And upward points to joys divine ? 


Much beauty have I feen on earth, 

And much have known of human worth, 
But human worth to me hath grown 
More worthy, fince I thine have known. 


Then, Sarah dear, die not to me! 

But live thou ftill in all I fee, 

In all I hear, or feel, or love, 

Around, within, below, above— 

That I may come, in that bright day 
When all things falfe have pafs’d away, 
All wrongs forgiving and forgiven, 

To be with Curist, and ruee, in Heaven. 


October, 1860. 
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Original Bocument. 


The following curious and highly interesting document is in the pos- 
session of Thomas Bateman, Esq., of Youlgreave, and is here, through 
his kind courtesy, for the first time printed. It is the instructions to 
a Royal Commission to inquire into. certain matters relating to a 
Chantry at Shirland, in the county of Derby, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth — the Commissioners being Sir John Manners of Haddon ; 
Sir John Harpur of Swarkestone ;, Sir Brian Lascells ; Sir Robert Eyre 
of Padley ; Edward Stevenson, Gentleman, of Dronfield or Rowsley ; 
and Thurstan Bamford, Gentleman. The document is signed by Sir 
Walter Mildmay. The Revells were a family of some note at Shir- 
land and Ogstone, and monuments to John Revel of Shirland, 1537 ; 
John Revel of Ogstone, 1699 : and William his son, 1706, exist in 
Shirland Church — 

ARTICLES TO BE EN was OF BY VERTUE OF HER MATIES COMISSION 

UT OF THE SHEQR. 

Imprimis whether do yor BS ac or credibly have hard it reported that there was a 
Chauntry in the pish of Sherland in the Countie of Derby, yea or no. And whether 
of yor owne knowledge, or have yo" credibly hard it reported that there was one or 
more preistes there for that purpose mayneteyned, and what wear the name or names 
of them and whose preiste or preistes wear they called. 

Itm whether doe yo" knowe or have yo" hard of any howse in Sherland called the 
Chauntry howse or no. And if yo" do knowe it in whose tenure is yt. And what 
other Lande, Tente, or hereditamte do yo" knowe or have yo" harde to apperteyne to 
the said Chauntry of Sherland or accompted as pcell of the same in Upton als Tupton, 
Sherland, Swathwike als Thantwayte, and on the hill, or in any of them or els where, 
and in whose tenure is the same. 

Itm whether do yo knowe or have yo" credibly herd saye that any the priest or 
preists of the said Chauntry of Sherland, before the first year of the Reigne of kinge 
Edward the Sixt did make or graunt any Lease or leases in his or their name or names 
of any pte or peell of the lande longinge to the said Chauntrye of Sherland yea or 
no, and to whom was the same made. And whether did the preist or preists receive 
the Rente of the same Lands or no to yot knowledge. 

Itm whether do yo" knowe or have yo" credibly hard say that ubowt the tyme of the 
dissoluson of Chauntries that one Revell then of Sherland entred uppon th® 
possessione of the said Chauntrye and tooke the Chauntry preist or preists home to 
his howse tv board, and presently uppon the same toke in all suche Leases as wear 
made by the said Chauntry preist or preists, and graunted newe leases ‘n his owne 
name to suche as had them before of the Chauntry preist or preists if he or they did 
to whom wear suche Lease or Leases made. 

Itm whether do yo" knowe or have yo" hard it credibly reported that this Chauntry 
of Sherland was called in question by any former Comyssion or no. if yo" hard the 
same or doe knowe yt, howe longe is it since, and by whom was it called in question. 

Itm whether do yo" knowe or have hard it credibly reported that the said Revell 
that this Chauntry of Sherland was called in question did pduce for a witnes one his 
behalf one Beardall, who at the same tyme tooke an oathe touchinge the said 
Lands that they wear no peell of the Chauntry Lands, or to that effecte, And shortly 
after dyed, and in his sycknes used these words or the like — I am dampned, I am 
dampned, for comyttinge puirge in my Mr. Revell his behalfe. and howe longe is this 
since to yo' Rembraunce. 

Itm whether doe yo" knowe or have yo" credibly hard it reported that the said 
Revell did make any composicon or agreement with any pson or psons by the meanes 
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or peurement of Beamont late Mr of the Rolles touchinge the staye of pceedings in 
the said Chauntry, or no, if yo" doe howe longe is it synce, And what other thinge 
matter or circustaunce doe yo" knowe or have you hard concerninge the said Chauntry 
lands or any of them. 

Ders. Fiat commissio dne Regine psonis subscriptis ad inquirend 
pr Satim probor et leglin hominu de Articlis superdtis ut 
tam vito quam poterint et tandem in octabis purifica- 
tionis xx viz. 

JOHI MANNERS Ar 
JOHI HARPER Ar _ 
BRIANO LASSELLS Ar 
ROBTO EYER Ar 
EDV STEVENSON Gen _ 
THURSTANO BAMFORD Gen : 
Quor J. MANNERS 
J. HARP vel 
WA. MILDMAY. BRIAN LASSELLS prm. 


Berbyshire A Anthology. 


— following lines by Thomas Churchyard, th the prolific and caustic Elizabethan poet, 
re addressed ‘‘to the reader” of a scarce volume, ‘‘ The Bathes of Bathes A de,” 
1572, by “* Tohn Tones, Phisition at the Kings Mede, nigh Darby,” po som of 
Mey, Benefit of the Auncient Bathes of Buckstones,” published in Jan of the 
same year, and of several other works. The other lines are addressed to the same 
person by another well known, though per less celebrated, writer of the same 
riod, Thomas Lupton, author of ‘All for Money ;” ‘‘ Siquila ; Too Good to be 
rue ;” ** A Thousand Notable Things,” etc., etc. — 
” If still my pen in silence slept, when wit the world awakes, 
And — mynds with pow | workes, toyle & trauel takes: 
My frendes might think I forgot to honour learned men, 
And dulled spirites did daintie waxe, aon piuish slouth of Pen. 
b pammvegy Suge simple sight I haue in Bathes & boiling Springs, 
rayse the head that here unfoulds, the force of secrete thi 
The ugh sundry sercht by Stee Sean ent tein to hit the marke before, 
At Toners they but shot theyr Shafts, dribbed wyde a skore. 
For Bathes did breede an of doubts, and few dodend the same, 
Till he that wrote this skilfull booke, a forme therof did frame, 
And tells vs how, and when we ought, to vse the Bathes a right, 
Which frutes who skornes to know and keepe, is blind of sence & sight. 
And seeking help he findeth harme, yea sometimes death withall, 
As doth = babe that warmes his hand and so in fyre fall. 
Or as a chyld in sommer tyme seeking his thyrst to coole, 
Doth slip vnwares down cruel streams, & drowns him self in pool. 
So men that seeke for medicine sweote, may sometime myschef finde, 
If they obserue not seasons due, to take eache thing in kinde. 
I wade no further in this case, read what doth follow heere. 
And robbe no spark of fame from him, that makes these douts so cleere 
Who thinks this labour well bestowed it thou —- mayst gaine, 
Or if in busie babling world, his works may —~, disdaine. 
HOMAS CHURCHYARD, 


If such are worthy of reproche that neuer cease to toyle, 
Yor ee gayne, their country men therby to hurt or spoyle, 
ey deserue great prayse and fame, whose study watch & payn 
wmf them they neuer knew, 9 hye dayly welth & gayne, 
Bore if the greater common good, the greater prayse doth craue, 
— bleck welth procures, iawemen 
‘or 


Vel ij be 





1572, 


wretch oftymes reioyse we see. 
But if that ie pore dwell with welth, hers Ft from boom doth flee. 


If this be trew, then Jones deserues ra ay 
Fos sedan aoamn tes avane halt, tin ade ok Bethe 
Soy al 1572. 
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JOHN ISLYNTON, CLAY, NORFOLK. JOHN LAW, ALL SAINTS, DERBY, 





























HYACINTH AND ELIZABETH SACHEVERELL, MORLEY CHURCH. 
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Notes on Books. 


Mr. FarrHout, whose departure for a winter sojourn in Egypt with Lord Londes- 
borough has recently been chronicled, has, we are glad to announce, just issued a second 
edition of his admirable work on Costume,* considerably enlarged both in matter and 
illustrations, and which, thus, now forms certainly the most compact, the most com- 
plete, and in “eg Ag | the most useful and reliable work which has ever been issued 
on the subject. Mr. fairholt is a most pains-taking and industrious labourer in the 
field of archeology, and whatever subject occupies his attention is sure to be tho- 
roughly exhausted by him, and to be treated in a masterly and effective manner. He 
seems to have a peculiarly happy knack of laying his hand upon authorities at the 
very moment when they are wanted, and to be endowed with the rare gift of turning 
them to the best account with his pen, while his ready pencil aids him materially in 
reproducing them in his pages. His ‘‘Costume in England” is a work of immense 

ur. itis not an essay upon the subject, but is a complete history, written from 
information gathered from every available source, filled with references to examples 
and authorities, and rendered especially serviceable to the ordinary reader. or the 
student, by being profusely filled, page by page —- for the volume contains 600 pages 
and yet is enriched by more than 700 engravings— with carefully and accurately 
executed woodcuts, drawn by himself from examples wherever they were to be met 
with. Illuminated MSS., monumental effigies, coins, paintings, sculptures, engravings, 
and ancient remains of every kind, have each in their turn added to the store, pic- 
torial and descriptive, which Mr. Fairholt has laid up for his readers, and have com- 
bined together to make his work a standard authority upon English costume, and one 
which will maintain its place as a book of reference above all others which have been 
written on the subject. 

The first half of the volume is devoted toa history of English costume —regal, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical — from the Early Britons down through the Romano- 
British, the Anglo-Saxon, and Norman periods, and so on, passing through the Pian- 
tagenet, the York and Lancaster, the Tudor and the Stuart dynasties, to the close of 
the last century ; and the latter half is devoted to an illustrated glossary of terms 
for all articles of use or ornament worn about the person ; and thus the reader is put 
in possession of every thing he can require, either as narrative or for purposes of re- 
ference. It would, manifestly, be impossible to do justice to a work of this kind by 
ran is only as a whole that it can be appreciated, and that its value can be 
unde’ . 

Of Derbyshire examples cited by Mr. Fairholt as good exemplars of their respective 
riods and classes, there are, besides others, the fine incised slab to Canon John (not 
wrence, as printed in his book) Law, in All Saints, Derby, which has recently been 

restored at the expense of T. Osborne Bateman, Esq. The priest is here habited for 

the altar: “ he wears the amess (a distinct article of dress from the amice), a hood of 
fur, worn by canons as a defence against cold when officiating ; it fitted on the shoulder 

like a capuce, and had long furred ends hanging down the front of the dress like a 

stole.’’ e dress will -be seen to be quite different from that of a doctor of divinity 

of the same period, as shown in the figure of Joha Islynton, from Clay Church, Nor- 
folk. Another example is taken from Morley Church, Derbyshire, and exhibits in the 
monumental effigies of Hyacinth and Elizabeth Sacheverell, 1657, the fashions of the 
later years of the Protectorate. ‘‘ The grave dress of the elderly gentleman was that 
affected by the merchant and gentleman of the time: the long open gown with hang- 
ing sleeves, buttoned from the shoulder ; the plain falling band, close skull cap, tight 
vest, and full breeches, sparingly ornamen round the knee, bes; the alae 
like quietude cf the well-to-do, who in this age made no outward display of wealth, 
leaving that for their sons, who balanced all in the next reign, by a lavish show of lace, 
ribbons, and ‘foreign ang so HE The lady is plain as the heavy-cut dress can make 
her ; rigid and ponderous-looking in the fashionable close hood and band, and ample 

gown, having —— fashionable frivolity about her ; one can hardly imagine a 

ugh to come forth from beneath her close cap, or the possibility of the gravest dance 
in such an unwieldy mass of clothes. The fashion of the day must have had a reaction 
on the mind, and have constantly toned down all thoughts to a dull level gloom.” 

These examples, and that of the figure of Sir John Harpur at Swarkestone Church, we 

give, as specimens of Mr. Fairholt’s admirable illustrations, on plate XIII. 

As we shall have occasion again to refer to Mr. Fairholt’s truly excellent work, we 





* Costume in England. A History of Dress from the Earliest Period until the 
Close of the eo age § 'y F. W. Fairholt, F.8.A., etc., etc. London: 
Chapman and » Piccadilly. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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shall defer noti Coie Dehn . We have 
only to add,fnow that the volume is beautifully printed, and issued in a manner which 
well becomes the house of Chapman and Hall. 





The CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN — one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
— has done ay eet service to literature by his excellent translations of some 
of the beauties of English poesy into his own tongue. He has just completed the 
“Canterbury Tales”* of the ‘‘gentle Chaucer,” and that in a manner which will 
render the immortal verse of that great poet as joy-giving and attractive to our Con- 
tinental neighbours as for some centuries it has been to our own countrymen. The 
translation is issued in three charming volumes, alike excellent for their typography 
and illustrations, which are in every way in keeping with, and worthy of, the Cheva- 
lier’s labours. We do not hesitate to say that it was with somewhat of trepidation 
that we first dipped into this book, so littie faith have we usually in renderings of our 
good old English authors ‘‘into foreign tongue,” through some of the miserable 
attempts which have been made from time to time with Shakspere, by people utterly 
incapable of understanding his beauties, or of doing justice to his thoughts and 
meanings. Whatever trepidation we had felt, however, disappeared before we had 
gone through many pages of the first volume, and we rose from its perusal with more 
than an ordinary d of satisfaction at the manner in which the Chevalier had 
accomplished his task. What opinion we formed of the first volume has been borne 
out by the succeeding ones, and we have no hesitation in saying, that it is the most 
truthful and reliable transiation which has ever been — The Chevalier has 
not, of course, produced a Jiteral translation of good old Geoffrey, but he has done 
what is far better—he has closely studied every sentence and every word, every 
idiom and every peculiarity —he has searched into and deeply thought about all his 
hidden meani and he has reproduced them clothed in the purest language of his 
country. The ch people owe the Chevalier a debt of gratitude for introducing to 
them the graceful beauties of Chaucer, the ‘‘ morning star of English y ;” and 
the English nation is equally as much indebted to him for dealing so cnkdig with the 
works of one of whose reputation they are so ay Bagg on e “Contes de Can- 
torbéry” is excellently illustrated with engravings from the designs of Calderon and 
Marks, one of which we hope to take an early opportunity of reproducing for the gra- 
tification of our readers. 
The Chevalier de Chatelain’s other works, ‘‘ La Fleur et la Feuille ;” ‘‘ Les Moines de 
Kilere ;” ‘‘ Fables Nouvelles ;” “ Beautés de la Potsie Anglaise,” etc., are all equally 
excellent with the “‘ Contes,” and fully establish him as a most successful translator of 


our Janguage. 


It would be difficult to form a ae estimate, and impossible to over-rate the value, 
of the labours of the Rev. Dr. WORTH, the learned Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford, in the field of Anglo-Saxon philology. To him the literary 
and antiquarian world is deeply indebted for the many years of patient and untiring 
toil which he has devoted to the elucidation and illustration of our native language — 
for of the 38,000 words of which the English language is composed, he has proved that 
no less than 23,000, and these embracing the most substantial and expressive, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin — and for the results of those labours which he has from time to 
time published His Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, which is a complete lexicon of our 
native language, is one of the most profoundly learned philological publications which 
has ever issued from the press. and evidences an amount of knowledge a depth of re- 
search, and a power of oe almost superhuman ; but this is only one of many 
equally excellent works which he has given to the world. His recently published 
translation of King Alfred’s version of Orosiust is one of the most elaborate evidences 
of his laborious life, and one which, if it had been his only work, is sufficient to esta- 
blish his fame as the most erudite Anglo-Saxon scholar of the age. The volume ought 
to be in the hands of every archeologist, and of every historian, and assuredly no 
public library should be without it e first portion of the work contains an intro- 
ductory account of Orosius and his writings. and this is succeeded by the Anglo-Saxon 
text from the original MSS. in the British Museum (Cot. Tib. B. I.), corrected and 
rectified by the Lauderdale MSS., the corrections being in every case, even down to a 
single letter, enclosed in brackets, so that the reader at once sees the contents of each 








* Contes de Cantorbéry. Traduits en Vers Francais par le Chevalier de Chatelain. 
London: Basil M. Pickering. 3 vols. small 8vo. 

+ King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of the Compendious History of the World by 
Orosius. By the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D D., F.RS., FS A, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in that University. London: Longman and Co. One 
vol. Royal 8vo. 
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found near Northampton 
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, Africa, 
the 10th centuries, It is decidedly one of the most importan’ 
works which bas been i flake years, and we cordially commend i to our renders. 


Mr. Waiczr has issued a fourth report of his discoveries at Wroxeter, which con- 
tains a vast amount of interesting information. As we hope to have an account of 
these discoveries from his able pen in our next number, we shall refrain from saying 
more now than that it gives us pain to learn that the excavations are at a stand for 
want of funds. Wewould just hint to our readers that subscriptions towards carryin 
out the a of this English Nineveh are much needed, and may be hee | 
to Mr. Wright. 








Rarities in Natural Wistory. 


Tae “ Wuip-Tom-KEeLty” In DerBysHine —The British Isles entertain many 
strange visitors. Featherless bipeds — some of whom the winds of political adversity 
have driven from hereditary thrones — others who, having battled for liberty or for 
party power, have been ostracised and have fied — all wend their way hither. In like 
manner scarce a physical storm blows towards cur shores, that does not bring with it 
interesting feathered denizens of foreign climes. This is more especially the case with 
those species that inhabit the Continent of Europe. Occasionally, however, tiny 
creatures reach us from the coasts of America, in spite of the long reach of the 
Atlantic that has to be crossed, without rest or pause for their little pinions. The 
occurrence I have to mention is of this character. A few months ago, while lookin 

over the collection of Mr. Vook, the bird-stuffer of Derby, I observed a small bi: 

new to me, which I arranged for, and in due course it. was sent home. Here, after 
much research and some correspondence, I ascertained it to be the Vireosylva olivacea 
of Bonaparte, an inhabitant of the United States and the West Indies. It appears 
the speci was obtained by a professional bird-catcher, at Chellaston, noted for its 
gypsum quarries, in the spring of 1859. The man states, on inquiry being made, that 
avother example was captured at the same time ; but it was given to an amateur taxi- 
dermist, who unluckily neglected to preserve it. The man himself considered them 
to be only ‘‘ queer peggy white-throats,” and thought little of the occurrence at the 
time. In the absence of space for a full scientific description, I may mention that the 
aspect of the bird conveys the notion of its being a hybrid between a willow wren 
anda black cap. This will give a rough idea of its general appearance. It is called 
by Wilson the ‘‘ Red-eyed Fly-catcher,” or ‘‘ Whip-Tom-Kelly,” and is described 
as being very numerous, and very vociferous in the spring and early summer, in 
the United States. Gosse includes it in his Birds of 5 om to under the name of 








*‘ John-to-whit.” Both these quaint names are imitative of some of its notes. Gosse 
remarks of Bluefields in Jamaica — ‘‘ from the latter end of March, I might almost 
say every tree had its bird, uttering with incessant iteration and untiring energy, from 
its umbrageous concealment — Sweet-John ! — John-to-whit ! — Sweet-John-to-whit ! 
— John-to-whit ! — Sweet-John-to-whit!” ‘This bird is supposed to winter in Central 
America, and the instance now recorded is the first known appearance of it in Europe. 
Burton-on-Trent. Epwin Brown. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES IN THE POSSESSION OF T. BATEMAN, ESQ. 


Our plate (Plate XIIJ,) represents a remarkably fine ee ornament, 33 inches 
diameter, of cast and chased bronze, strongly gilt, set with slices of upon 
chequered gold foil ; each of the circular settings having been originally = by 
white enamel, now decomposed. At the back, besides a centre projection, are four 
a. each pierced so.as to admit of its having been attached to leather, or per- 

ps cloth ; and conformably with them are four points of attachment round the » 
to which other ornaments may have been fastened. The exact application of this 
ornament is doubtful, as we are not acquainted with any other example in which the 
fastenings are similarly arranged. It however bears some analogy to the ornaments 
from Caenby, in Lincolnshire, preserved in the British Museum, and beautifully repre- 
sented in Mr. Akerman’s _— Saxondom, which were attached to thin slips of yew 
wood, supposed by some to have formed a kind of veneering fora shield. It will be 
observed, that the design consists of a Cross, the limbs com of four fish, the 
Greek word for which fixers), formed the initial letters of the sentence ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ the Son of God,” induced the use of these creatures as a symbol of the Saviour, 
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in the Eastern Church, at a very early period, whence it passed into the Latin Church 
We do not remember any instance in which the emblem has occurred in objects of 
Anglo-Saxon art, recovered from the graves of that people, either in England, or in 
the districts on the Continent occupied by them 4 yuo to their immigration. This 
interesting relic of early Christian art, was recently found in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
in Northamptonshire, where evidences of Pagan rites attending some of the interments, 
coupled with the Christian character of the relics accompanying others, point outa 
time when the customs of heathendom were slowly giving way to the influence of Chris- 
tianity ; and which may be probably fixed about the close of the 7th century. The 
Bridls-bit, shown on the same plate, was discovered in the same interment. 
Youlgreave Tuomas BATEMAN, 


SILVER ROYALIST TOKEN IN THE POSSESSION OF C. R. COLVILE, ESQ. 


The Token which the accompanying ogres represents, was 
used by the adherents of the Stuarts, during the time of the 
Great Rebellion, as an indication of their attachment to the Royal 


cause. 

Watson, in his history of Wisbeach, p. 485, says, ‘‘ It was the 
custom in those divided times, for the partisans of King Charles 
to carry certain tokens about with them, and if all the company 
produced one, the conversation became free. These tokens con- 
sisted in the profile of Charles, engraved in the manner of a seal, 
fixed upon a small handle, to be worn in the et ; the seal 
bearing the impression of two angels uniting the of Charles 
and his subjects.’’ The token here shown, was originally in the 
—_o of William Colvile, who was a warm supporter of the 

yal cause. He was one of the gentlemen chosen by King 
Charles II. to be invested with the order of the Royal Oak, 
This order of Knighthood, projected by the Restored Monarch 
to reward the loyalty of his faithful adherents, was abandoned, 
under the apprehension that it might perpetuate the remem- 
brance of dissensions, which were better consigned to oblivion, 


It is now in my possession. 
. C. R. CoLvILe. 
Lallington. 








THE HALL ORCHARD, ASHFORD. 

Sir,—As enone pe work opens a channel for communications as to any striking 

ney to exist in any of the —e paths of this erm county, 

or inquirers as to legendary stories traditionary snatches yet existing in 
the memories mo the inhabitants of some of its undisturbed nooks ~ nate cer- 
tainly shall, with your permission, use its for the purpose of making in- 
quiries ; and to present such information as in my judgment may tend to advance and 
increase the amount of knowledge on the especial and important subjects for which 
= oo arama of the “‘ RELIQUARY” is so admirably adapted. And now for my first 

ion. ; 

I must inform your readers, that in this village there is a field, called the Hall 
Orchard, and it is very evident, by the uneven state of some part of its surface, and 
the existence of a deep trench surrounding a square on its eastern side, that a building 
of considerable size once existed there. Tradition states that the materials from that 
building—the Old Hall, as it is commonly called—were used in the erection of the 
village Church ; indeed a circular stone in the front wall of the Church is considered 
to bear evident —— that it belonged to some other building and that that other 
building belonged to the aes and tradition adds that it was a forest hunting 
pore apn Now, Sir, in all the accounts I have seen written about the trench it 


bject, 

an old inhabitant of the village repeat 
lines—a sort of of the Old Hall and its owner, named in it “the Pious Ed- 
ward,”—which I should much like to possess. Should any of your readers know any- 
thing of this ballad. or of any other point connected with the place, I hope they will 
communicate what knowledge they possess for your next number. Apacgidag for 
this intrusion, and wishing you success in your valuable and useful undertaking, 

Ashford-in-the- Water. An INQUIRER. 
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THE GOLDEN RULES OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


The following is from a copy at Wolfscote G: , near Hartington, ESLicH. 
“12 good rules found in the study of King les the First of blessed memory — 
Prophane no Divine ordinances. 
Touch », State matters. 
healths. 
uarrels. 
ill opinions. 
vice. 
grievances, 
secrets, 
comparisons. 
bad company. 
long meals. 


These rules observed will obtain 
Thy peace and everlasting gain. 
(AT THE BACK.) 
’Tis well, the blood of God speaks better things 
Than that of Abel, or of murthered Kings. 
(PORTRAIT.) 
His sufferings and his death with truth proclaim, 
For he got glory, but the nation, shame. 
Bold by C. Dicey and Co., Aldermarey Churchyard.” 





CURIOUS SERMON ON DERBYSHIRE. 
The following si: r Sermon, with its foot-notes, is extracted from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1777. It is well worth re-producing in the RELIQUARY. 


oi by i truly valuable Magazine has such a free and a ear in the county 


, I shall here poe you with an Extract from e long old MS. Sermon, 
, as I think, before a society of Derbyshire men, in London, and in == 
will find an eulogium of that county. 2 T. ROW. 
xtract. 


‘* If you fall out amongst yourselves, you'le discredit the county that bred ye. For 
me leave to tell you, there is hardly a county in England where faction and 
ision lesse thrives then in Derbyshire. Nay, you will also dishonour this honourable 
tity, as if Hy ad mee and aire (which has t influence on mens bodyes and minds, say 
physicians) much alter’d your naturall temper and disposition. It was the county 
of Derby (as lam — inform’d) that first of all revived these Love-Feasts,* which, 
by reason of our late civill dissensions, were layd aside, By this you may see the 
naturall genius and disposition of your country, and may easely judge how like ye are 
still unto yourselves. 

“‘ And now I have mention’d Derbyshire it may possibly be expected by some that I 
should make a long description and commendation of it. But that is the business 
rather of a then of a preacher; of the then of the = And, 

goe about to describe or comm 0 it as 


of all the world to enfeoffe his own beloved people in. 
7. “ Its a good land, a land of brookes of water, of fountains, and depths, that spring 
out of the hills. 
8, 9. ‘* A land of wheate and barley, wherein ye may eate bread without scar- 
Its a land, whose stones areiron. A land wherein thou shalt not lack any 


thing. 
“What's this but a description, as in a type, of our own ona, Derbyshire? What 
= could have drawen it forth more graphically and exactly? ts a good land, nota 

ungry soile, that eates up the inhabitants, but one that feedes, even where it’s most 
barren, in the mountainous Peake, thousands of sheepe, and imployes a farr greater 
number of men. 

“ Its a land there richest where it’s poorest by its mines and grooves ; where it’s 
surface promises least, it yields most, and what's wanting in Nature is supplied by 
miracles or wonders.{ , 

“It’s a land also (like that which flowed with milke and honey) full of brookes of 
waters, of depths and fountaines, that spring out of the hills. It is not like the dry 
desarts of Arabia, or the barren sands of Lybes, but like the delicious plaines of Jordan, 
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“It’s a land whose stones by indefatigable industry are turned into iron, and 
labouring men, for their owne worke and sustenance, into bread. Out of whose hi 
more lead is digg’d in a yeare, then Canaan afforded brass in ten. 

“« What shall I say more? for time would fayle me sooner then matter. A land of 
wheate and barley, oates and pease, that affords seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater, who takes paines to get a good stomacke. 

‘In a word, and what. can be said more? ‘ Derbyshire is a county where there is 
lacke of nothing. Sibi sufficit unus. It’s. England’s cornu-copie, having almost all 
necessaries within itselfe, and supplying with its abundance the wants of other places. 
It enjoys good aire, fertile ground, pleasant waters ; fire and fuel of the best ; neigh- 
bouring counties fetch her coles from farr, who, being warmed by her tires, cannot but 
wish* and call her blessed. Cattell, corne, sheepe, mill-stones, iron, lead of all sorts 
and colours, these are her native commodities, which enrich even the Indias, and visit 
eT nigh os to thhigring both of d If after all I 

y ight on even to tyring of you and myselfe, yet r must 
still leave Derbyshire ever as it is, most of her worth and riches hid under ground, in 
the place of si!ence. In truth, its almost pity to breake up so rich a Haddon-Field+ 
of discourse, unless we had more time to worke it. I shall onely adde, Derbyshire isa 
county that lyes in all counties, yea in all parts of Ohristendome, and beyond; the 
Suns County ;} where it never setts, but upon which it shines popouy. She parts 
with her entrayles, and without complaints suffers her bowells to be continually torne 
oute, to serve the necessities of ali nations under heaven.” 

There was a collection made, I imagine, at the feast, for the benefit of the poor 
natives of the county resident in town, for after the last observation there follows, as 
very neturally to be expected, an inference or exhortation : 

** Let us be children resembling our deare mother. Let us draw forth our scule, 
[Js. lviii. 10.] our bowells of mercies, our purses at least, to supply out of our sufficiency 
the necessitie of others ; I shall not propose, much lesse prescribe. I would have ita 
a free-will offering.” 

* They seem to have dined together, after a sermon. 
the margin, as amg ong J ‘S mix with the inferior 

1. 


t A large field much 
+ Here in the i 
shone every day. 


ELizaBETH Witcox— In the east wall of Ashwell Church, Rutland, beneath a tre- 
foil headed tabernacle, under a hood-mould, is a brass a containing the following 
inscription, which is well worthy of preservation — ‘‘ Elizabeth Wilcox, born in this 
town, but living in Derbyshire, in the condition of a servant, did in the year 1648, give 
and bequeath the rent of a tenement, situate in the parish of St. Peter, at Derby, of 
the value of £7 per annum, to jody for ever ; viz., one moiety thereof to the poor 
of this town, the other to be equally divided between the poor of St. Peter’s parish, 
Derby, and the poor of Elvaston, in that county, yearly.” THos. PARADISE, 
Stamford. 








CHRONICLE OF THE BLUES — Any of your subscribers who could inform me where I 
could see a copy of a aye poy a lished soon after the Rebellion of Forty-Five, and 
entitled ‘‘ The Chronicle of the Derbyshire Blues,” would confer a om 4 = i 

. JOYCE, 
Joyce the facility he requires, as we happen to have 
ifterent editions of this “Chronicle” Ep. 





Curious ADVERTISEMENT ON FoRTUNE TELLING — “This is to certify, that I and all 
other Persons meee to tell Fortunes, or pretending to help to, or tell in what 
manner any Stolen Goods are Taken, and that I myself, and all such Persons, pretend- 
ing to conjuration, are Deceivers ; and that no Person whatsoever, can tell, or know 
any, such Things. And I do hereby declare the above to be Fact. 

“ at Draycote, this 19th Day of December, 1765.” . ‘‘THomas RosszLL.” 
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